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POETRY. life’s to very to Mrs. Keleher, “the moment I heard him |tive who worked at the lead mines on the 
mn n¢ bare our grici-wrung bosom to the storm: showin’ pity for Lacy, I knew his heart was | neighbouring hills, and followed his master in es 
O, who would shun the tender agony broke ! will hould his head up again, silence. 
J stood beside the friend soul, says I to myself, as long as ever he lives!” Before they had walked many hundred yards, 
Night fell, lonely and dark, upon those dreary | the Valley of the Seven Churches opened upon 


Was heavily. Large drops rolled down | Bostows another comforter” —peace, strength, 
( 


hills, and Francis had not begun to take an in- | their view in a manner, as lonely and beautiful A.) 


From her cold brow, and fell upon her cheek, The offspring of our confidence, and faith ; ; ; ; ; ; | 
A Wasted and worn with suffering and disease!— To look beyond the dark’ning verge of life, terest in any thing which passed around him. | as it was impressive. The moon unclouded by Be 
She sought to raise one hand; but powerlessly And read the blessings on the seroll of Heaven! David's family were all in bed, and he sat alone | a single wandering mist, shed its pale blue light Bes. 


it fell beside her; and I took the cold 
And wasted thing, and bowed my head thereon 
In that deep agony which mocks at tears! 


The bed of death! the bed of death! it is 

A fearful thing to mark the last, fell change 
Come o’er the young and beautiful!—to watch 
The glazing eye, with its last, yearning look 
Congealing in eternal fixedness;— 

To look upon the untried agony— 

And know we cannot meliorate one pang— 
Ob God! we feel our utter nothingness— 

And well may we surrender up to Thee 


Then will the moveless features of the dead 
Comfort us, for we know that they are blest— 
That shame, or sin, or sorrow, may not come 
To shade the place of God’s eternal love! 


They took my friend away, and buried her. 

I heard the cold, damp clods, fall heavily, 
And saw the earth piled o’er the sleeping girl. 
I did not weep; for oh! [ knew, the grave 
Was kindlier than the pillow of distress, 
Thorn-planted by the selfish ones of Earth— 
And the chill worm that cometh to embrace, 
Better than some who bear the name of friend. 


upon the wild and solemn scene. Before them, Be: | 
ona gently undulating plain, stood the ruins 
of the Churches, with the lofty round tower 
bottomed chair, and dreaming that he was | which flung its shadow, gnomon-like, along the 
holding a controversy with Aaron Shepherd, | grassy slope. A few trees waved slowly to abe” 
when he felt a hand press lightly upon his jaed froin the night wind. The shadows ofthe, Cee 
shoulders, and a voice whisper in his ear some | broken hills fell dark upon the streaked and sil- : 

words that his fancy construed into a different | very surface of the lakes, hiding half the wa- 
mreaning: “ Wake, David, wake! | want you!” | tery expanse in gloom, while the remainder, 
said the voice. Here he felt hisshoulder shaken | broken up into diminutive wavelets of silver, 


by the fire-side, watching, lest some sudden ill- 
ness should render his assistance necessary to 
his master. He was just dozing in his hay- 


‘The franchised spirit of the one beloved! The grass of many years upon her grave with a Gogree of force which compelled him to | rolled on, and died upon the shore with gentle 
The thin, cold hand, one thrilling pressure gave Hath grown—yet still her image lives, enshrined |awake. Looking up he beheld Francis Rior- | murmurs. One side of the extensive chasm in 
In the extremity of mortal pain, Within my soul, among the sacred things dan, pale even to ghastliness, standing at his | which the lakes reposed was veiled in shade. 
And the last agony of come jside, dressed, and with his cloak around him. | On the other the moonlight shone over tum- 
“Mourn p suecessive, ome their eyes— | Masther Francis, is it you, sir? what | bling masses of granite and felspar, and glimmer- 
Blest watchers, bending o’er the couch of Earth! made you get up Be still, Davi Are | ed bright on countless points that sparkled with 
ihe ) come on went T held-sand thea Pinew And dews are weeping out from every pore, your friends in bed?” “They are, sir.” “ Hush, | mica and hornblende. A moaning wind came 
*Twas wedded unto Death! How fervently, ee ar a in the blessed skies; speak low !” whispered Francis, “ do you know | downward, by the ruins, and seemed like the 
: How madly did I pray to die! to share mae ; pedomae 3 ings coho te 2 a! the cottage where we used to watch for the | voice of the dead, heard thus at night in their 
The lonely with my beloved! wild duck?” “At the foot of Derrybawn?” | own silent region. 
For we had grown together—twin in spirit, And S osama aan iS ded na. Pa “ Aye, aye, upon the flat; is it occupied at; Far on their left, overhanging the gleam 
Wedded— d—moulded into one, by love— my Hoarwed sorrows Wh 
edded—joine - v1 y Gush out from the full fountains of the soul! present?” « There’s no one living there, sir, | water, appeared that precipitous cliff, beneat 
Set dalla wan of ede ene And as my tears begem the sacred earth, — now.” “It is very well:” said the young man. | the brow of which the young Saint Keuin hew- 
And nurtured by the tears of other times.— ri ai bg aa li my aah = ‘ “Will you tell me now where they have bu- | ed out his dizzy resting place. The neighbour- 
Mr. One burning burst of bitter agony— Gazette, Esther?” Davidremained for some minutes | ing legends say, that, in his early days, the 
Miss One long, voleanic spasm of the soul | ; aOR ee staring on his master with great astonishment. | saint resided at the beautiful lake of Luggela, 
Had well-nigh snapped a subtle sip ia of life; “ My good fellow,” said the latter, observing | described in a former chapter, where he was 
y of Yielded ts acca dtteads, and bet not break— SELECT TALES. him pause, “ this tale of yours has almost bro- | first seen and loved by the fair Cathleen, the 
With desperate effort, I had looked upo FRANCIS RIORDAN 1 waa to end ss oa the tie 
a Her Samy and touched her cold, cold brow—how| [We have detached and condensed the fol-| almost ‘eenoeptiie to-qustaia Cgamenimauitaseli. dral, which was more especially the object of 
_ could . ; lowing tale from the novel of the Rivals, which} I think it would be some consolation to me if I | young Riordan’s search at this moment. 
sday J 1 give her up, and say that it was well! is remarkable for its highly wrought powers| couldsee Esther, once again,eveninthe grave.” | Pass on,” he said to his attendant, “and 
nes How could I yield her to the yawning grave, 5 
hia, [4 ‘Though God'had spoken it, and she was—dead? | 20d supernatural development.—Francis Rior-| David started back in his seat, and gaped upon | see if there be any body loitering among the 
Tale knew not how, or whence it was—but yet— dan, who was enthusiastically attached to aj the young soldier in mingled awe and wonder. | ruins.” Lenigan obeyed, and Francis remain- 
i was resigned. I knew that all was o’er; young and lovely female, was compelled for |“ Make no noise, but answer me:” said Francis. | ed gazing on the gentle acclivity on which the 
tev. That I fore’er should miss her on the hills— political reasons to flee his country. +. foreign | “ Is she buried in the vault of the Damers?” | ivied walls of the old church were standing. 
» to m ee why oe by <5 et or fire— climes he rose to rank and consideration as a|“ ’Tis there she is, sir, surely,” returned David, | The burial-ground, with its lofty granite cross- 
At the el soldier, and returning at the end of four years} in the Cathedral at Glendalough.” «It is | es, and its white head-stones glistening in the 
as Longing to yield its gush of tenderness, sought the residence of his adored Esther | enough,” said his master. ‘Come then, Da- | moonshine, lay within a short distance. “O 
And pour its feelings all into mine own, Wilderming. She had been induced, under] vid, arise and follow me down to the Seven | ezrth!” he said, within his own mind, as he 
RAH bat t must dream of her, and weep with Joy to wed his rival, Richard Lacy,—but this con-| Wilderming once more.” David arose, still | of the departed, “ O earth, our mother and our 
When sent, and grief for the loss of hemgover, were | half stupified with astonishment. ‘Have you | nurse, you are kinder to us than our living 
Eager to woo my long-lost treasure back, too much for the slender frame, and Riordan | got any instrument,” said Francis, “with which | friends. You give us life at first, and you sup- 
Then grasp the cold, dark waste of nothingness, arrived just in time to witness her funeral ob- we may remove the stones from the mouth of ply us with all that can make life sweet while 
| na Memory mocked me with the Joys that were. | to rescue the beloved remains from the family} placed the undertaking for the first time in all | raiment for our defence, gay scenes to please 
Te tomb of his hated rival. its practical horror before the eyes of David. | our sight, and sounds of melody to sooth our 
ess, Must pass away, and be forever ot, With the assistance of some friends, David} “Oh, masthér Francis!” he said “ go into hearing. And when, after all your cares, we 
had his old master conveyed to his brother’s| your bed, sir, an’ don’t be talkin’ o’ these things. | droop, and pine, and die, you open your bosom 
VN, Hope raised her drooping eyelids, and looked up little dwelling in the neighbourhood. During} Let the dead rest in peace! When we bury | to receive and hide us from the contempt and 
BB, ‘To the calm heaven, and spoke of meetings there | that night, and nearly the whole of the follow- | our friends, we give ’em back into the hands | loathing of the world, at a time when the dear- 
Of friend with friend, where.partings are unknown, | ing day, Francis spoke not a word, and seemed | of the Almighty that gave ’em to us, to bless | est and truest among our living friends would 
LET ‘The bending sky with its cerulean hue . _| to be scarcely conscious of what passed around | an’ comfort us in this world, an’ he tells us that | turn from our mouldering frames with abhor- 
RGE y “twere joy |him. He rejected all food, and delivered him-| he'll send his own angel to wake them up when | rence and dismay!” 
my To wenden uacaha sone he ome EE self up to an extreme dejection of mind. To-|his great day is come.—Let us leave them,| A slight signal, given by Davy Lenigan, 
at n sweet concordance with the rolling spheres, edside and made him de aul he. Knew of} thrum sounds, an’ not presume to lay an} man, and he proceeded to the church, with a 
le- hat move in’ one eternal harmony; 8 the circumstances attending Esther’s death, eabety toi upon the tidus of the dead!” . rapid, but firm step. He found David standing 
Teak Neen ths epontemners of Ged oe which the poor fellow, hoping to alleviate his} «Be silent,” said Francis, with a tone which | before the monument of the Damers with the 
At one long net master’s affliction by awakening had something in it of peculiar and gloomy pickaxe in his hand. “ Lenigan,” he, 
4 Then strength cus given me—* Thy will be done!” | like an interest in his mind, recapitulated with} sternness. “Come not between the shade of |“ there is one thing that I have forgot. Re- 
See My yielding spirit said; and then, T saw— great precision. The nurse, he said, hadfound| Esther Wilderming and me. Whatever was | turn to the deserted cottage, of which we were 
AM And knew, and felt, that it was well. Ibowed 4 her lifeless in her bed. The Damers were in| her thought of me when living, she now must | speaking, light up a fire, and make a pallet of 
' My lonely head in grateful prayer; although the utmost distress at this event, and Richard| know my heart, and I am sure that her spirit | some kind, for I will not go back to your house 
ine might not hope to find her like again! Lacy had conducted himself, ever since, like a| will not grieve to see me a visiter in her mid-| to-night.” David gazed on his master for 
ie 0, when we look upon the cherished dead — distracted person. While Francis listened to| night sepulchre. You tell me that her face was| some moments, in deep perplexity and awe. 
\ uth resignation’ ort pid fecling « this portion of the narrative, the speaker heard | changed by sorrow and by sickness, I wish but | “ For the sake of glory, masther Francis,” he 
Of him ejaculate in a low whisper the words “Poor | to behold tt. said ina beseeching tone, “ what is it you mane 
merey at halle fellow! David dared not reply, but taking his hat, | to do this night? I’m in dhread, you're thinkin 
r The tide of thankfulness that gushes from “That was what killed me!” said David, a} went with his master into the open air. He | 0’ doin’ something on this holy ground that isn’t 
. right.” s* Ask no questions,” replied Francig 


heart—Then may we bear to live, 


few days afterwards in telling the circumstance 


brought with him a pick-axe, used by a rela- 
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| 
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in a gloomy voice, “ but do as you are com- 
manded. ‘Lose no more time, for the moon is 
sinking low, and the dawn may overtake be- 
fore we have done half what I intend.” — 
David obeyed in silence, and Francis sat 
down on the headstone of some poor tenant 
of the grave-yard, expecting his return, and 
thinking of Esther. A quarter of an hour had 
scarcely passed, when Lenigan returned, and 
they proceeded to remove the stones from the 
mouth of the sepulchre. A sudden wind, rush- 
ing through the aperture, blew chill upon the 
heated frame of the young lover, and made him 
shiver in all his limbs before he ventured to 
descend. “ What was that cry?” he said, sud- 
denly starting. “What cry sir? I heard no- 
thing.” “Not now?” “Oh, now I do. ’Tis 
nothin’, sir, only the owl in the Round Tower, 
or, may be, the eagle that’s startled in Lug- 
duff.” «It must be so,” replied Riordan, “ but 
I thought it had almost a human sorrow in its 
shrillness. ’*Tis strange, how soon our senses 
become the slaves of our passion, and flatter it 
with strange compliances, giving its colour to 
the sights, and its tone to the sounds by which 
we are surrounded. How dark the vault is! 
So—and after all, and all, ’tis here that I must 
visit Esther!” “Is it any thing he seen, I 
wondher,” muttered David to himself, observ- 
ing him pause and hesitate. “I hope and 
thrust it is afeerd his gettin’.” 


But he hoped in vain. In a few minutes, 
Francis shook off his mood of meditation, and 
entered the mouth of the tomb, creeping upon 
his hands and feet. Lenigan, who feared lest 
he might do himself'a mischief, hurried after and 
found him seated at the bottom of a flight of 
stone steps which ascended from the floor of 
the vault, leaning forward with his elbows on 
his knees, and his face buried in his hands. On 

hearing Lenigan’s voice, he started up, as if 

from a reverie, and uncovering the lantern 
~ which he had concealed beneath his cloak, the 
vault became illuminated ona sudden. “ Take 
this cloak,” said Francis, unclasping it from 
his throat, and handing it to his bewildered 
companion—‘ take this cloak, and hang it up 
ay before the opening, lest any one should see the 
iM light from without.” The attendant complied, 

and proceeded to examine the lids of 
the cofiins which were piled on all sides around 
the gloomy apartment. His attendant follow- 
it ed him with his eyes, as he read the inscrip- 
Rik tions on the coffin-plates aloud, and observed 

him shrink and look still more ghastly when 

| any denoted that the inhabitant was a female 
who died young. One observation only Da- 
vid heard him make while he passed the light 
over the rich decorations and silver mounting 
of the coffins. “I told you, I believe,” said he, 
“that lam now wealthy. Lest I should for- 
get to mention it in my will, take care after 
my death that I am buried in a plain coffin.” 


; He passed on, and came at length to a plain 
iy coffin, before which he paused, and began to 
He tremble exceedingly. On the lid was a silver 
plate with the words,“ EstHer WiLDERMING, 
AGED 21 YEARS,” engraved upon it. He re- 
mained for some time motionless, like one in a 
fit of deep musing, and then sunk down at once, 
ie bereft of consciousness, upon the coffin 
id. 

The alarm of David, at seeing his master 
thus lying insensible in the vault of death, was 
at its height. He hurried to the side of the 
t unhappy youth, endeavoured to arouse him into 
ie life, and manifested the utmost distress at the 
i | difficulty he found in reviving him. ‘ Masther 
4 Frank!” he exclaimed, “rouse yourself up, sir, 


and let us come away! Masther Frank, I say! 
awake, stir again! O,that 1 mightn’t sin but 
he’s dead and gone, an’ the neighbours’! come, 
and they'il catch me here,’an they'll say I mur- 
thered him, an’ I'll be hung, an’ kilt, an’ spoilt, 
an’ murther’t, an—O Davy Lenigan, Davy 
Lenigan, an’ warn’t you the foolish man, to be 
said by him at all this holy night!” A long 
deep moan from the unhappy young man cut 
short his anxious soliloquy, and occasioned 

David to redouble his attentions. In a few 
minutes Francis was again in full possession of 
his senses. 

' He took up the pick-axe from the earth, and 
was about to deal a blow upon the fastening of 
the coffia-lid, when Davy ventured to arrest 
hisarm. ‘“ Why do you hold me?” said Fran- 
cis, looking on him with an eye in which sor- 


row strove with anger, “let go my arm, and 
stand aside.” ‘No, masther Frank, forgive 
me, I can’t, now I wont let you do that.” « Let 
go my arm,” repeated Francis, with a faint ef- 
fort to free himself. ‘ You're not right in your 
mind now, masther Francis,” said the faithful 
fellow, “ an’ you’d do something that’s not right 
by the corpse an’ coffin.” ‘* Again, stand back 
and free me.” “I dar’nt do it, sir.” ‘ Hold 
off, stand away then,” cried Francis, springing 
up and hurling his companion back among the 
coffins with a strength which fury only could 
supply. “ Hold off! or, as I live and suffer, I'll 
dash your brains out! Impudent man! whose 
corpse do you talk of? Hers! you are very 
bold, to think that I would harm her! Hol 
back and touch me not, nor speak, nor move, 
nor breathe aloud, or I willease my agony u 
you! Avoid me then, if you suppose me ma 
and do not tempt the fury of a breaking heart. 
Mad? Aye, indeed, and drearily insane too; a 
burning madness; lunacy with consciousness ; 
the madness of the heart and the affections, 
that makes the bosom one wild Bedlam of fran- 
tic uproar and affliction, while the soul is able 
tq look upon the tumult with all the exquisite 
pain of perfect consciousness! This is my tor- 
ture now, though you perceive it not. Oh, that 
my brain would burst! Good heaven, forgive 
me ifI sin!” He pressed his clenched hand 
against his temples, and stamped against the 
earth like one in exquisite suffering. “I only 
wish,” he continued, in a more moderate tone, 
*‘to look upon the face of Esther for once, and 
then we will leave the vault together.” 


David dared not to offer even a word of re- 
monstrance, but looked on in awe-struck si- 
lence, whilst his master, with some exertion, 
succeeded in striking up the lid from the coffin. 
The perfume of some balmy extracts, which 
were scattered in the shroud, diffused a sudden 
air of sweetness throughout the damp and 
gloomy charnel. 

“It is very strange!” said Francis, in a bro- 
ken whisper, while large drops of agony like 
those which are said to be wrung from a wretch 
upon the rack, glistened and rolled downward 
from his brow and temples. “It is very strange! 
How long is it now since Esther died?” “ Bet- 
ter than two days, sir, very near the third night 
now.” “ Very strange,indeed. Here is not 
the slightest change upon the face. Ah, death! 
It is as coldas iron!” He raised the head 
gently, between his hands, imprinted a reve- 
rential kiss upon the forehead, and then drew 
back a little to gaze at leisure on the face. It 
was extremely beautiful; and, owing, perhaps, 
to the peculiar light, seemed almost to have 
retained some shade of the carnation, to which, 
in life, it owed so much of its loveliness. This 
sight produced at length a salutary effect upon 
the blasted affections of the young lover, the 
tears burst from his eyes, and he leaned for- 
ward over the corpse, in a mood of gentle and 
heart-easing grief. After some time, he rose 
again, and bade Davy to come nearer. “ An- 
swer nothing, now,” said he, “to what I shall 
propose, but obey me, at once, and without 
contradiction. lam goingto take Esther from 
this vault, and to bury her near that cottage.” 
“Oh, murther! murther!” “ Peace, and do 
not breathe a word, but prepare directly to as- 
sist me. Replace the coffin-lid when I have 
taken her up; be speedy and be silent.” 


He raised the body with tenderness, laid it 
across his bosom, with the head resting on his 
shoulder, and signified that his attendant should 
close the coffin. This being done, and the 
cloak removed from the mouth of the sepulchre, 
he once more clasped it on his throat, and drew 
it close around the lifeless form which he bore 
in his arms. Stooping low with his burthen, 
he ascended the flight of steps already men- 
tioned, and passed out into the air. “Oh, vo!” 
murmured David to himself, “that I may be 
blest, but the gallows will be our portion for 
our doin’s this night.” He followed his mas- 
ter, and they hurried out of the churchyard, 
passing beneath the ruined archway on the 
northern side, and down the slope which led 
to the common road. ¢ 

They entered the cottage 
already permng cheerfully upon the hearth. 
Having carefully closed the door, and made it 
fast behind them, they proceeded to arrange 
the body on a wide form, which was placed 
near the fireside, and the lantern was hung up, 


, where the fire was 


so as to shine full upon the lifeless features. | 


“ There she lies at last!” said Francis folding 
his arms and ewy ram on the dead face, 
“there lies Esther Wilderming, the young, the 
gay, the lovely, and the virtuous! An old wo- 
man told me, once, that I had been overlooked 
in my infancy, and I am almost superstitious 
enough to credit her. Otherwise, why should 
it be that there, where my best affections have 
been centred and my keenest hopes awakened, 
there I have been ever sure to undergo a dis- 
appointment? But I have snatched her out of 
Lacy’s arms, and even this dismal meeting has 
a consolation compared with that appalling ru- 
mour of her falsehood. Esther! dear Esther, 
I forgiye you, now. How beautiful she was! 
Was! Oh, that word has death in its sound 
tomes For your sake, Esther, I will lead an 


| altered life from henceforth. I never will hope 


more, nor even for the natural blessings that go 
and come with the revolving year, for [ think, 
if any thing could shorten the liberal hand of 
Nature, and cause her to withhold her ancient 
customary bounties, it would be the longing of 
a wretch like me. I never more will dress, 
game, play, sing, laugh, or mingle in the gaye- 
ties of earth. My dream of love is out; m 
plans of quiet and domestic joy entirely baffled. 
In war, in peace, in action or repose, in mirth, 
or in musing, I never more can know a hap- 
py feeling ; never indeed, oh, never! never! 
never!” 

He sunk down utterly exhausted by grief, 
fatigue, and want of food, by the side of the 
corpse, the fire light shining dusky red on the 
pale and delicate lineaments of the dead, and 
on the no less pale and haggard aspect who lay 
near. David lay stretched at a distance on a 
heap of fresh stra w and rushes, offering up many 
prayers, and unable to conceive what would be 
the result of this extraordinary vigil * * * 


About midnight the effect of his exertions, 
and long want of rest and food, began to be 
apparent in Riordan’s frame. His sense of 
misery, the keenness of which had, until now, 
kept off the assaults of sleep, grew vague and 
dull, and a lulling vapoui sunk upon his brain. 
The wind, which rose as the night advanced, 
moaned sullenly around the lonely building, 
and a sudden falling in of the burning fire made 
him start from his broken slumbers, with a sen- 
sation of alarm. Sometimes, the disordered 
condition of his nerves, without any external 
excitement, would produce a similar effect, and 
he would suddenly find himself sitting erect 
upon the floor, with a horrid sensation, shoot- 
ing like a galvanic shock from his brain, along 
his spine, and oppressing, for a moment, the ac- 
tion of his heart and lungs. His visions, when 
he dreamed, were likewise of a startling de- 
scription. Now he met Lacy, band to hand, in 
combat, and was vexed to the soul to find that, 
while all his enemy’s blows told fiercely on his 
person, his own fell weak and harmless, as if 
on some unresisting and impassable substance. 
And now he occupied that dizzy resting place 
in the cliff, from which the poor Cathleen was 
hurled into the lake; and Esther, pale, stood 
trembling of@the brink beside his couch. He 


‘rose to meet her; her form seemed to fade as 


he advanced, and her face looked terrible, he 
knew not wherefore. He attempted to touch 
ker hand, but she receded from him; he foliow- 
ed to the brink of the cliff, she still seemed to 
float backward in thin air, and the pale dead 
face and lurid eye assumed a slight appearance 
of derision. He tried to follow her; his footing 
failed him. and he fell headlong down the rocks, 
from ledge to ledge, and just awoke in time to 
save himself from some irrecoverable contu- 
sion. 

He found David Lenigan standing over, and 
endeavouring to recall him to consciousness by 
gently pressing his arm. “ Masther Frank,” 
said this honest fellow, “that’s a quare place 
for you to be lying, sir. Get up, and sthretch 
over on the sthraw, awhile, an’ I'll keep awake 
here by the fireside, until you have a little 
sleep taken.” Francis sat up, and stared upon 
his attendant. “I will dg so, I believe, Davy,” 
said he, “ for I am tired almost to death.” ‘They 
exchanged places, and Francis so disposed 
himself that he could, to the last moment of 
consciousness, retain a view of the form and 
features ofthe dead. The fire had sunk down, 
and a gloomier red was cast upon the white 
and marbly cheek of the maiden. Before many , 


minutes had elapsed, Francis observed that his 
attendant’s head had dropped upon his breast, 
and that his promise of vigilance was already 
broken. He strove, therefore, to prevent the 
access of slumber in his own person, and con. 
tinued leaning on his elbow, and keeping his 
eyes fixed upon Esther. 


the features, reminded him forcibly of the look 
she had worn at their parting, when the sound 
of the imaginary dead-bell had thrilled him 
with its sudden presentiment. 


in the recollections which this accidental cir. 
cumstance revived. 
could be now restored to him he would not even 


heart melted, as he remembered the caresses 


at his cheek, the music of her voice upon his 


ening them with his tears. 


uttered in the house, fell suddenly upon his ear, 


with a wild and tumultuous feeling of alarm. 


placed it. He gazed upon Davy, who was stil] 
fast asleep and snoring loudly. The sound, he 


of Lenigan’s harmonious solo; but this conjec- 
ture was rejected almost as soon as it was form- 
ed. There was something peculiar in the 
sound; an effect thrilling ial startling, such as 
is said to belong properly to things of superna- 
tural origin. He called to his attendant several 
times, but found much difficulty in awaking 
him. “ Davy,” he said, “did you hear any 
thing?” “ What would I hear masther?” 
thought there was a sound, just now, as if from 


half starting up and staring around hii, with 


Francis remained listening attentively for a few 
moments. “I believe | was mistaken,” he said 


the corner stone, or howling down the glen.” 


darkened corners of the room, likewise resum- 


sure of a strong hand upon his shoulder. Look- 
ing up, he beheld his adherent thrown forward 
on one knee, with one hand gathering his dress 
about his throat, and a face full of terror, turn- 
ed back over hisshoulder. “What is the mat- 
ter now?” exclaimed Francis. “The groan, 
achree—the groan!” “What of it!” What 


now. Oh, that I may be gray, masther Frank, 
but we’re kilt an’ spoilt alive, the two of us 
this blessed night.” “To what?” “TI don’t 
know; nothin’ I b’lieve. Oh, that I may be 
gray, masther, but I'll rise out of you an’ your 
doin’s—'tisn’t this world alone, but the other 
along with it, you brought down upon us this 
night. Oh, wirra, wirra, what’ll I do at all, 
or what'll ever become of us!” “Be silent,” 


groan, I tell you; a cry, just as a person would 
in’ lyin’ down. 


not misdoubtin’ of it yet either.” « Psha!” 
“ Oh, aye, that’s the way, always, when I put 
in a word, an’ sure what hurt if I hadn’t to 
share in what comes of it? but there’s the way, 
always. I folly on every where, like a blind 
beggar man, an’ my word won't be taken for 


ditch, along with the laidher, when he goes.” 
“ When you have done speaking,” said Fran- 
cis, “ will you suffer me to rise? Come hither 
Davy, and let us both watch by the fire durin 
the nexttwo hours. It will then be dawn, an 
we will bury Esther together.” “J wish to my 
heart she was fairly under the ground again;’ 
returned Davy. 


* * * * A wild cry,a shriek, sud 


of their early affection; he felt her sigh again | 


jaw dropped and eye dilated on the sudden. | 


It happened that the & 
attitude of her head, and the mere position of F 


Whatever of| | 
resentment had been awakened, by her deser. || 
tion of him in his exile, was secretly dissolved | 


He thought if Esther | 


think of questioning her upon the subject. His § 


ear, and he sunk, all softened, down upon his § 
couch, burying his face in his hands, and moist- F 


A low sound, like that of a deep, short sigh, | 
Y | and made him start from his incipient slumber, | 
He stared confusedly all around him, but could © 


discern nothing. He Jooked at the corpse, but | 
it still lay pale and motionless in the same posi- | 


tion in which he had, with his own hands, § 


somebody in pain.” Oyeh!” exclaimed Davy, 


at last, “it was the wind, splitting itself upon (9 


He slept again, and Davy, returning to the [9 
fireplace, with many a knowing glance at the F 


ed his attitude of repose. Ina very’short time, |} 
Francis was once more suddenly awakened | 
from slumber by a confused noise, and the pres- | 7 


of it, but to hear it, I did; as plain as I hear you 


said Francis, “or tell me what you heard?” “A | 


any thing, although I must tumble into the | 


dep, hoarse, and horrid, which burst at this {J 


thought, might have been merely an intonation | 7 


be gettin’ aise from a hurt, and would be moan- | J 
do That I may be gray, but I 7 
thought it is herself was come afther us, an’ I’m | 
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se 
moment from the lips of Francis, cut short the 

rogress of the narrative. It was echoed, even 
Pefore he could perceive the cause, by his at- 
tendant, who threw himself off his seat, and 
rushed in a paroxysm of terror towards the 
door. Stumbling, however, over some loose 
furniture, he fell on the straw pallet, and re- 
mained trembling, groaning, and crouching 
downward, while 4 lanced with a fearful eye 
on the picture near the fireplace. 

After the first cry of wonder and affright had 
purst from his lips, Francis remained rigid in 
the attitude into which the sudden passion had 
surprised him. With hands thrown back, as 
ifin search of some support, with head put for- 
ward, with eyes full of a wild and joyous ter- 
ror, he continued to stare upon the body, which 
began to alter fast beneath his gaze. One of the 
hands fell downward, and the other moved up- 
on the bosom. One moment more, and witha 
heavy sigh, and the lips and eyes of Esther 
Wilderming were visibly in motion. 

She’s risin’!” roared David, “that I 
mightn’t die in sin, but ’tis risin’ she is to us.” 

Francis raised his hand, as if to impose si- 
lence, and continued to watch the movements 
ofthe maiden. Sigh after sigh burst from her 
lips and bosom; and at length, the fringed eye- 
lid rose, and the watery ball became revealed 
and fixed upon his own. | 

“She lives! She lives!” cried Francis, 
springing to his feet, and tossing his clenched 
hands above his head, while his hair stirred, his 
eye shone, and his whole frame shook with an 
ecstacy of delight. ‘Earth, air, and sea! she 
lives! O Death, I thank ye! I thank ye for 
this gift! My Esther, rise! Arise, my love, my 
life! Do you not know me, Esther? Look on 
me, my dearest? Do you know your own 
Francis?” 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


WASHINGTON.—BY LORD BYRON. 


‘¢ There was a day—there was an hour 
While earth was Gaul’s—Gaul thine— 

When that immeasurable power 
Unsated to resign 

Had been an act of purer fame 

Than gathers round Marengo’s name 
And gilded thy decline, 

Through the long twilight of all time, 

Despite some passing clouds of crime. 


But thou forsooth must be a king 
And don the purple vest, 

As if that foolish robe could wring 
Remembrance from thy breast. 

Where is that faded garment? where 

The gewgaws thou wast fond to wear, 
The star—the string—the crest? 

Vain, froward child of empire! say, 

Are all thy playthings snatched away? 


Where may the wearied eye repose 
When gazing on the eg. 
Where neither guilty glory glows, 
Nor despicable state! 
Yes—one—the first—the last—the best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West; 
Whom envy dares not hate, 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but One!” 


JOSEPHINE. 

I have translated, for your excellent jour- 
nal, the following authentic letters of the late 
empress of France, from a work entitled “Me- 
moirs of Josephine.”—The first was written 
before her marriage, and while Napoleon was 
a brigadier-general; the last was addressed to 
the emperor after his abdication. Who can 
read them without being struck with the sin- 
gular blindness of the man who could cast away 
a jewel, which, talisman-like, had raised him 
to and supported him on his dazzling height? 
Ingratitude seldom goes without its proper re- 
ward. S. 
Letter from Madame Beauharnois to Madame——, 

previous to her marriage with Napoleon. 

My DEAR FRIEND—they desire me to marry. 
All the world advises me to do so. My aunt 
insists, my children implore. Aa you not 
here, to give me your advice on this important 
subject; to convince me, that I cannot resist a 
union which is to put an end tothe painfulness 
of my present situation? Your friendship, of 
which I have had so many proofs, would make 
you clear-sighted to my best interests; and I 
Would decide myself and follow your advice, 
Without farther. hesitation. You have often 


seen General Bonaparte? Well, he is the man 


Alexander Beauharnois—the husband of his 
widow. Do you love him? you ask. Alas! no. 
Do you feel a repugnance to the match? no; 
but I am ina state of indecision, which dis- 
pleases me, and which is one of the reasons 
why I desire your advice, which will fix the 
irresolution of my vacillating character. To 
take a decided part was always difficult, you 
know, for my creole nonchalance, which finds 
it infinitely more easy to follow the inclinations 
of others. I admire the courage of the gene- 
ral; the extent of his knowledge: on whatever 
topic he speaks, he speaks well; his penetrating 
spirit makes him comprehend the thoughts of 
others almost before they are uttered; but I am 
afraid, I confess, of the supreme control which 
he seems desirous of exercising over every one 
with whom he becomes at all connected. His 
scrutinizing looks have something singularly 
inexplicable, which even confuse our directors. 
You may judge, then, whether they must not 
intimidate a woman? And even what should 
delight me most, the impressive glance of his 
eye, when he speaks with energy, is precisely 
what hitherto has arrested my consent, which 
was several times on the point of being pro- 
nounced. 

The fair resource! you say? Good heavens! 
It will help but little; yet still it is the only re- 
source left to my poor heart, which grows so 
easily cold. Write instantly; and be not afraid 
even to scold, if you find me wrong. You 
know that every thing coming from you is wel- 
come. 

Barras assures me, that if I marry the gene- 
ral, he will procure for him the command ofthe 
Italianarmy. Yesterday Bonaparte, in speak- 
ing of this intended favour, said, “ Do they be- 
lieve that I want protection to attain it? Ere 
long they shall be happy if I give them mine. 
My sword is my protector, and with it I shall 

o far.” 

. What do you say to this specimen of assur- 
ance? Is it not a proof of a confidence, which 
springs from excessive vanity? A brigadier- 
general our ruler! Yes; there is much likeli- 
hood indeed! I gave him no answer; and yet 
the ridiculous presumption of this singular man 
was near letting me perceive what he some- 
times fancies himself. With his eccentricity, 
who can tell what he will not undertake ? 

All of us regret your absence a thousand 
times, and we cannot console ourselves other- 
wise than by speaking eternally of you. We 
follow your track in the fair country, step by 
step; and if I was sure of finding you in Italy, 
to-morrow I would marry the general, on con- 
dition of his taking me there; but then our 
roads might cross, and so I think it more pru- 
dent to await your answer. Do hasten it, and 
still more your return. 

Madame Tallein requests me to assure you 
of her tender love. She is always so graceful, 
so good; she employs her’ immense influence 
only in acts of mercy for the unhappy; and she 
dispenses her benevolence with an air of satis- 
faction which makes it almost appear as if she 
was the party obliged. Her friendship for me 
is tender and ingenuous. I asstre you, my 
sentiments towards her are of the same nature 
as those [bear you. This may give you an 
idea of the affection I feel for her. 

Hortensie becomes more amiable every day; 
her charming person developes itself every 
hour; and if I felt inclined, I could have a fair 
opportunity of making sad reflections on the 
waste of time, which embellishes the daughter 
at the expense of the mother. Happily I have 
other things in my head, and I pass over these 
disheartening thonghts to occupy myself with 
the future, which promises fair, as we soon shall 
be reunited to separate no more. Without the 
marriage, which causes me so much trouble, I 
should feel very happy, in spite of all; but, as 
long as things are not decided, I shall have the 
heart-ache. Once resolved, I shall be resign- 
ed, come what will. I have accustomed my- 
self to sufferings, and should I be destined to 
experience new ones, I believe I could bear 
them, provided my children, my aunt, and you, 
will support me. Adieu, my friend. 


JosEPHINE. 
Letter from the Ex-Empress Josephine to the Empe- 
Napoleon, on the bland of Elbe. 
MALMAIsoNn. 


Srre—It is only now that I am fully sensi- 


Who wishes to become father to the orphans of | ble of the cruel fate which dissolved our mar- 


riage-bond, and that I sigh at the recollection 
that I am no more to you than a mere friend. 
I can only a over a disaster as great as it 
was unexpected. 

It is not the throne for which I pity you. I 
know, from experience, that such a loss can be 
borne with patience; but my heart bleeds at 
the thought of the struggle it must have cost 
your noble nature to separate yourself from 
your old companions in glory ; from those offi- 
cers and soldiers whom you loved so ardently, 
and whose glorious deeds you knew so well 
how to appreciate. I fully participated in your 
feelings on that sad occasion. 

You had to deplore the ingratitude of friends 
who forsook you, and on whom you thought 
you could rely. Ah, sire! could I fly to you, 
I would convince you that exile can frighten 
vulgar minds alone, and that misfortune, far 
from diminishing a sincere attachment, gives 
it new force! Twas on the point of quitting 
France, in order to follow you, to consecrate 
the rest of an existence to you, which you have 
embellished for so long a time. One motive 
alone kept me back. You will guess it. 

Should it be true, that notwithstanding ap- 
pearances to the contrary, 1 am the only one 
who is inclined to fulfil her duty, then nothing 
will be able to keep me here. I will hasten 
where, in future, it shall be my happiness to 
console you, because you are deserted and 
alone. 

Farewell, sire! a word more would be too 
much. It is not by words I can prove the sen- 
timents you inspire ; it is by deeds—but I must 
have your consent. JOSEPHINE. 

P.S. Malmaison has been respected. I am 
treated with the highest regard by the foreign 
i ag But would [ was not to remain 

ere! 


LITERATURE. 


MOORE’S LIFE OF BYRON. 
From the London Literary Gazette of January 16. 
Letters and Journals of Lord Byron ; with Notices of 
his life. By Thomas Moore. Volume. 4to. pp. 

670. London, 1830. 

Under this modest tittle we have now before 
us—whether we consider the subject, the wri- 
ter, or the performance itself—one of the most 
interesting peices of biography that has ever 
adorned the literature of England. To the gen- 
eral reader the work will be found to be one of 
unflagging attractions; while to the more phi- 
losophical inquirer it will present the curious 
phenomenon of exhibiting the minds and cha- 
racters of two of the most distinguished Poets 
of the age;—for it is as much the life and opin- 
ions of Moore as it is of Byron. 


At Aberdeen till ten years old; thence to 
Newstead, on succeeding to his title; two years 
with Dr. Glennie, at his academy at Dulwich; 
Harrow school till seventeen; and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, for about three years,—are 
‘data which we need only indicate, as more im- 
portant matters demand our regards. Of his 
school life he has preserved many notes, whence 
the biographer has made many interesting se- 
lections. 

“ Coming, as they do, from his own pen, it is 
needless to add, that they afford the liveliest 
and best records of this period that can be fur- 
nished. “Till I was eighteen years old (odd as 
it may seem) I had never reada review. But 
while at Harrow, my general information was 
so great on modern topics, as to induce a sus- 
picion that I could only collect so much infor- 
mation from reviews, because I was never seen 
reading, but always idle, and in mischief, or at 
play. The truth is, that I read eating, read in 
bed, read when no one else read, and had read 
all sorts of reading since I was five years old, 
and yet never met with a review, which is the 
only reason I know of why I should not have 
read them. But it is true; for I remember when 
Hunter and Curzon, in 1804, told me this opin- 
ion at Harrow, I made them laugh by my ludi- 
crous astonishment in asking them, ‘What is a 
review?’ To be sure, they were then less com- 
mon. In three years more,I was better ac- 
quainted with that same; but the first I ever 
read was in 1806-7. At school I was (as I have 
said) remarked for the extent and readiness of 
my general information; butin all other respects, 
idle, capable of great sudden exertions, (such as 


thirty or forty Greek hexameters, of course, 


with such prosody as it pleased God) but of few 
continuous drudgeries. My qualities were much 
more oratorical and martial than poetical ; and 
Dr. Drury, my grand patron (our head master,) 
had a great notion, that I should turn out an 
orator, from my fluency, my turbulence, my 
voice, my copiousness of declamation, and my 
action. I remember that my first declamation 
astonished him into some unwonted (for he was 
economical of such) and sudden compliments 
before the declaimers at our first rehearsal. My 
first Harrow verses (that is, English, as exer- 
cises,) a translation of a chorus from the Pro- 
metheus of A‘schylus, were received by him 
but coolly. Noone had the least notion that 
I should subside into poesy. Peel the orator 
and statesman (“that was, or is, to be,”) was 
my form-fellow, and we were both at the top of 
our remove (a public-school phrase.) We were 
on good terms, but his brother was my intimate 
friend. There were always great hopes of Peel 
amongst us all, masters and scholars—and he 
has not disappointed them. As a scholar he 
was greatly my superior; asa boy, owt of school, 
I was always in scrapes, and he never; and in 
school, he always knew his lesson, and I rarely, 
—but when I knew it, I knew it nearly as well. 
In general information, history, &c. &c. I think 


I was his superior, as well as most boys of my / 


standing. ‘The prodigy of our school-days was 
George Sinclair (son of Sir John;) he made 
exercises for half the school, (/iterally) verses 
at will, and themes without it. * * * 

He was a friend of mine, and in the same 
remove, and used at times to beg me to let him 
do my exercise,—a request always most readily 
accorded upon a pinch, or when I wanted to 
do something else, which was usually once an 
hour. On the other hand, he was pacific, and 
1 savage; so I fought for him, or thrashed 
others for him, or thrashed himself to make him 
thrash others, when it was necessary, as a point 
of honour and siatute, that he should so chas- 
tise ;—or we talked politics,—for he was a 
great politician,—and were very good friends. 
I have some of his letters, written to me from 
school, still. Clayton was another scheo]-mon- 
ster of learning, and talent, and hope; but what 
has become of him I do not know. He was 
certainly a genius. My school friendships 
were withme passions (for | wasalways violent,) 
but I do not know that there is one which has 
endured (to be sure some have been cut short 
by death) till now. That with Lord Clare be- 
gun one of the earliest and lasted longer— 
being only interrupted by distance—that I know 
of. I never hear the word “ Clare” without 
a beating of the heart even now, and | write 
it with the feelings of 1803-4-5 ad infinitum.” | 

“The general character which he bere among 


} the masters at Harrow was that of an idle boy, 


who would never learn any thing; and, as far 
as regarded his tasks in school, this reputation 
was, by his own avowal, not ill founded. Itis 
impossible, indeed, to look through the books 
which he had then in use, and which are scrib- 
bled over with clumsily interlined translations, 
without being struck with the narrow extent 
of his classical attainments. The most ordi- 
nary Greek words have their English signifi- 
cation scrawled under them,—showing too 
plainly that he was not sufficiently familiarised 
Ww "y the meanings to trust himself without this 
aid. 

“To youth like Byron, abounding with the 
most passionate feelings, and finding sympathy 
with only the ruder partsof his nature at home, 
the little world of school afforded a vent for his 
affections, which was sure to call them forth 
in their most ardent form. Accordingly, the 
friendships which he contracted both at school 
and college were little less than what he him- 
self describes them, ‘ passions.’ The want he 
felt at home of those kindred dispositions, 
which greeted him among ‘ Ida’s social band,’ 
is thus strongly described in one of his early 
poems :— 

‘Is there no cause beyond the common claim 
Endear’d to all in childhood’s very name? 

Ah! sure some stronger impulse vibrates here, 
Which whispers, friendship will be doubly dear 
To one who thus for kindred hearts must roam, 
And seek abroad the love denied at home: 
Those hearts, dear Ida, have I found in thee, 

A home, a world, a paradise to me.’ 


This early volume, indeed, abounds with the 
most affectionate tributes to his school-fellows. 
Even his expostulations to one of them, who 
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had given him some cause for complaint, are 
thus tenderly conveyed : 
« You knew that my soul, that my heart, my exist- 
ence 
If danger demanded, were wholly your own; 
You knew me unalter’d by years or by distance, 
Devoted to love and to friendship alone. 


You knew—but away with the vain retrospection, 
The bond of affection no longer endures, 
Too late you may droop o’er the fond recollection, 
And sigh for the friend who was formerly yours.’ 
The following description of what he felt after 
leaving Harrow, when he encountered in the 
world any of his old schoolfellows, falls far 
short of the scene which actually occurred, but 
a few years before his death, in Italy,—when, 
on meeting with his friend Lord Clare, after 
a long separation, he was affected almost to 
tears by the recollections which rushed on him. 


‘If chance some well-remember’d face, 
Some old companion of my early race, _ 
Advance to claim his friend with honest joy, 

My eyes, my heart proclaimed me still a boy; 
The glittering scene, the fluttering groups around, 
Were all forgotten when my friend was found.’ ” 


Of his parting with Miss Chaworth (1805) 
we have also some early poetical records. 

“¢ With the summer holydaysended the dream 
of his youth. He saw Miss Chaworth once 
more in the succeeding year, and took his last 
farewell of her (as he himself used to relate,) 
on that hill near Annesley, which, in his poem 
of ‘The Dream,’ he describes so happily as 
‘crowned with a peculiar diadem.’ No one, he 
declared, could have told how much he felt— 
for his countenance was calm, and his feelings 
restrained. ‘'I'he next time I see you,’ said 
he, in parting with her, ‘1 suppose you will be 
Mrs. Chaworth;’ and her answer was, ‘ I hope 
so.’ It was before this interview that he wrote, 
with a pencil, in a volume of Madame de Main- 
tenon’s letters belonging to her, the following 
verses, which had never, I believe, before been 
published :— 

‘Oh memory! torture me no more, 
The present’s all o’ercast; 

My hopes of future bliss are o’er, 
in mercy veil the past. P 

Why bring those images to view 
I bison orth must resign? 

Ah! why those happy hours renew, 
That never can be mine? 

Past pleasure doubles present pain, 
To sorrow adds regret; 

Regret and hope are both in vain, 
ask but to—forget.’ 


qn the following year (1805) Miss Chaworth 
was married to his successful rival, Mr. John 
Masters; and a person who was present when 
the first intelligence of the event was commu- 
nicated to him, thus describes the manner in 
which he received it. ‘1 was present when he 
first heard of the marriage. His mother said, 
«Byron, I have some news for you.’ * Well, 
what is it?? ‘ Take out your handkerchief first, 
for you will want it.’ ‘Nonsense!’ ‘Take 
out your handkerchief, I say.’ He did so to 
humour her. ‘Miss Chaworth is married.’ 
An expression very peculiar, impossible to de- 
scribe, passed over his pale face, and he liurried 


| bellishments of fancy—the transcript of his ac- 


“Is that all?) ‘Why, I expected you would 


_ it, he wrote to his mother from Harrow (as I have 


his handkerchief into his pocket, saying, with 
an affected air of coldness and nonchalance, 


have been plunged in grief!’ He made no re- 
ply, and soon began to talk about something 
else.” 

We regret that our limits prevent us from 
going into the curious details respecting the 
publication of his first volume of poems, in 
1805; but we must, at least, defer this portion 
of our task, and advance to the few remaining 
extracts we can now allow to this, though pa- 
ramountly interesting, era—(1807.) 

«© Whether the verses (says the author) [ am 
now about to give are in any degree founded 
on fact, I have no accurate means of determin- 
ing. Fond as he was of recording every par- 
ticular of his youth, such an event or rather 
era,as is here commemorated, would have been 
the least likely to pass unmentioned by him;— 
and yet neither in conversation nor in any of 
his writings do I remember even an allusion to 
it.* Onthe other hand, so entirely was all 


*<¢ The only circumstance I know that bears even 
remotely on the subject of this poem, is the follow- 
ing:—About a year or two before the date affixed to 


been told by a person to whom Mrs. Byron herself 


that he wrote—making allowance for the em- 


tual life and feelings, that it is not easy to sup- 
pose a poem so full of natural tenderness to 
have been indebted for its origin to imagination 
alone. 

TO MY SON. 


Those flaxen locks, those eyes of blue 
Bright as thy mother’s in their hue; 
Those rosy lips, whose dimples play 
And smile to steal the heart away, 
Recall a scene of former joy, 

And touch thy father’s heart, my boy! 


And thou canst lisp a father’s name— 
Ah! William, were thine own the same, 
No self-reproach—but let me cease— 
My care for thee shall purchase peace; 
Thy mother’s shade shall smile in joy, 
And pardon all the past, my boy! 


Her lowly grave the turf has prest, 

And thou hast known a stranger’s breast. 
Derision sneers upon thy birth, 

And yields thee scarce a name on earth: 
Yet shall not these one hope destroy,— 
A father’s heart is thine, my boy! 


Why, let the world unfeeling frown, 
Must I fond Nature’s claim disown? 
Ah, no! though moralists reprove, 

I hail thee, dearest child of love, 
Fair cherub, pledge of youth and joy— 
A father guards thy birth, my boy! 
Oh, ’twill be sweet in thee to trace— 
Ere age has wrinkled o’er my face— 
Ere half my glass of life is run— 

At once a brother and a son; 

And all my wane of years employ 

In justice done to thee, my boy. 


Although so young thy heedless sire, 
Youth will not damp parental fire; 
And, wert thou still less dear to me, 
While Helen’s form revives in thee, 
The breast which beats to former joy, 
Will ne’er desert its pledge, my boy! 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO GERALDINE, 


I may not tell in burning words, 

The passion that has thrili’d my frame, 
When like a song from summer birds, 

Your glad voice o’er my senses came :— 
When as a brief and sunny gleam, 

The light from those blue eyes flash’d forth, 
A star-ray o’er life’s troubled stream, 

A joy glance seldom met on earth! 


I have not press’d that sinless brow, 

Nor breathed upon that virgin lip, 
Nor clasp’d that hand, nor caught the glow 

With which that check holds fellowship. 
I have not bow’d me at thy feet 

A cringing fool—a willing Slave— 
We have not met, we may not meet 

Till both have passed beyond the grave! 
Gerald—dear Geraldine, the lash 

Bends sweetly o’er thy dark blue eyes, 
And fitfully those blue eyes tlash, 

Like stars that twinkle thro’ the sxies! 
But who that gazes on thee now, 

And sees tlie beauty of thy lip, 
Can dream that one so fair as thou, 

Shall be for worms companionship. 


Dust unto dust—the heaving breast 

Through which such hallow’d feelings thrill, 
The snow white hand yet never preas’d, 

The fluttering heart that can’t be stil! ;— 
Ay, all the glories of that face, 

lis heavenly mien, those matchless eyes, 
That form of more than human grace 

Shall moulder when the body dies! 


Thine image, like a wizard thing, 
Comes to me in mine hour of dreams, 

To feed love’s deep unwasted spring, 
With holy hope and heavenly gleams ; 


lately had a good deal of uneasiness on account of a 
young woman, whom he knew to have been a favour- 
ite of his late friend Curzon, and who, finding her- 
self after his death in a state of progress towards 
maternity, had declared Lord Byron was the father 
of her child. This he positively assured his mother 
was not the case; but believing, as he did firmly, that 
the child belonged to Curzon, it was his wish that it 
should be brought up with all possible care; and he 
therefore entreated that his mother would have the 
kindness to take charge of it. Though such a re- 

uest might well (as my informant expresses it) have 
Gesonigeued atemper more mild than Mrs. Byron’s, 
she, notwithstanding, answered her son in the kind- 
est terms, saying, that she would willingly receive 
the child as soon as it was born, and bring it up in 
whatever manner he desired. Happily, however, 
the infant died almost immediately, and was thus 


} spared the being @ tax on the good nature of any 


To win me from the shadowy haunts, 
Where hover wo and grim despair— 
And whisper of celestial chaunts, 
That live beyond the realms of air! 
I bend to thee sweet Geraldine, 
As pilgrims bend at Mecca’s shrine, 
In thought and dreams thy form is seen, 
And reund thee hope and beauty shine! 
Oh, that I might one moment cling 
In mad’ ning rapture to that lip, 
And there like wild bee rioting, 
Drink of the sweets that angels sip! 
HAROLD. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, Marcu 27, 1830. 


DUELLING. 

The late melancholy catastrophe that oc- 
curred near this city, and by which a re- 
spectable and intelligent young man closed 
his existence, more than ever convinces us of 
the horrible nature of the murderous system 
of duelling. The unfortunate victim to 
false honour was absolutely forced before 
the weapon of his antagonist. Without be- 
ing, in the most remote degree, connected 
with the original quarrel, the mere circum- 
stance of his having been made the medium 
through which a conciliatory letter frcm 
the friends of the parties passed, was suffi- 
cient to have rendered him amenable to the 
laws of honour with his life. The circum- 
stances were these. Some time since, ata 
dinner party a Mr. R. Dillon Drake and 
a Mr. Griffith quarrelled, but the difficulty 
between them was finally adjusted, without 
taking from the mind of either party its latent 
sting. Subsequently an anonymous letter 
was addressed to a relative of Mr. Drake’s, 
of a character exceedingly gross. He at 
once conceived Mr. Griffith to be author of 
it, and under this impression, publicly as- 
saulted and caned him. Griffith, upon oath, 
denied all knowledge of the letter, and 
challenged Drake, who having already sa- 
tisfied himself upon the person of Griffith, 
refused to fight. The only resource at this 
emergency, according to the laws of honour, 
was, that the second of Mr. Griffith, Mr. 
Duryee, should volunteer im his stead. He 
did so,and a duel was pending several days 
between the two parties. In the mean time, 
a letter was received from Duryee’s friends 
in New Brunswick by Mr. Miller, the se- 
cond of Mr. Drake, apologizing in some 
sort for his conduct. This letter, it appears, 
was circulated somewhat extensively among 
the friends of both parties, until the arrival 
of Lieut. Hunter from Trenton, who came 
post haste as the friend of. Duryee, and de- 
manded from Mr. Miller the letter, with all 
the copies of it that had been made, threat- 
ening unless the demand was complied with 
immediately, that Miller must meet him! 
Iuieut. Hunter also stated, that the contents 
of that letter were wholly unauthorized by 
his friend, Mr. Duryee. Miller apparently 
complied with the request, and burnt several 
copies of the letter, declaring they were all 
that to his knowledge were in existence. 
On the subsequent day, this same letter ap- 
peared in print, and was circulated among 
the friends of the parties. Immediately 
Hunter posted Miller as a coward, and after 
long deliberation, and certainly with great 
reluctance on the part of the latter, the meet- 
ing took place. They fought on the borders 
of the state of Delaware, at about 4 o’clock 
on Sunday afternoon. Lt. Burns acted as the 


eommunicated the circumstance, ) to say, that he had 


body. ”? 


| second of Hunter. There were nine persons 


on the ground, all of whom are amenable to 
the laws. At the first fire Miller fell dead. 
The witnesses of this bloody deed have since 
absconded. Mr. Miller enjoyed a credit- 
able reputation, and was a member of one of 
the most respectable families in this com- 
munity. 

It is evident from his conduct throughout, 
that he was opposed to duelling—at least 
upon slight pretences. Various rumours 


have been circulated through the city since | 


the catastrophe. One is, that his father, 
from the peculiar nature of the case, was in- 
duced to give his sanction to his conduct. 
Another, that before a shot was exchanged 
Hunter communicated to his second, that 
he was willing to rest satisfied and apolo- 
gize, if Miller would pledge his honour that 
he was not privy to the publication of the 
apologetic letter. This was communicated 


to Burns, Miller’s second, who rejected the 


proposition until after the first fire. 


That | | 


fire was fatal. Westate these things merely | 
as rumours. Our limits will not permit us | 


to offer a few observations upon so oppor- 
tune an occasion, on the horrors and the 
folly of duelling. Certain it is, however, 
that under any but the most aggravated pro- 
vocation, it requires more moral courage 


to brave public opinion than it doesto brave |~ 


a bullet. Suicide in any shape is the re- 
source of a weak mind and a cowardly spi- 
rit, and what is he who falls in a duel but 


tim of officious friends than false honour. 
In amanner he was urged from the precipice 
by those who should have won him back to 
the paths of safety. No epithets are too harsh 
for those who are accessary in destroying 
the life of a human being. 


> 


4 


a suicide, In the present case, however, |” 
we believe the deceased was more the vic- |” 


THE NEW YORK MIRROR AND THE AMERICAN 


» MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Mr. George P. Morris, whose name will 4 


be recollected by the readers of weekly mis- 7 
cellanies, from its being inserted conspicu- 
ously in the pagesof the New York Mirror, | 
as the “editor and proprietor” of that work, 
has arrogated to himself the censorship of — 
the American press, and declares that Mr. — 


Willis, of the American Monthly, “ has 
neither the talents, taste, industry, nor tact, 
requisite to the skilful management of a 


literary periodical which shall reflect credit 7 


on the country.” 


He further denounces 7 


said Willis, as conceitedly egotistic, flip- 


pantly arrogant, and mawkishly sentimen- | 


tal. Recollect, gentle reader, these pretty 


epithets come from George P. Morris, who ~ 


praised Willis to the echo, long before he 


was recognized as one of the most promising | | 


writers of the day. From George P. Mor- 
ris, for whose paper Willis has, in the gene- 
rosity of his spirit, contributed some of his 


best and most brilliant performances. Where |” 


did Morris derive his authority to exercise 


sO arrogant a prerogative, as he has taken 


upon himself? Surely, not from his talents, | 
humble and meager as they are, nor from | 


his own judgment, selfish and contracted 
as it is. Who ever saw a production from 


the pen of George P. Morris, that would F7 


not digrace the reputation of Willis? Who 
ever saw a production of his, that would re 
flect credit upon any intelligent writer! 


We challengethe whole history of his 4 


positions for one in proof. "Why, then, has ~ 
this pretender denounced; in such bitter | 
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= 
terms, one who is his junior in years, but his 


senior in genius and education? The reason 
is plain. Willis is now the editor of a 
monthly magazine, the popularity of which, 


js rapidly interfering with the circulation 


of the Mirror—it is the jealousy of conflict- 
ing interests, which has prompted these im- 
potent animadversions. We have had more 
occasions than one for observing the effects 
of this jealousy, which is indulged in on 
every Opportunity, and we have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing a spirit so contracted, 
disgraceful toany honourable man. Hither- 
to, the Mirror has met from us every cour- 
tesy that is due from one editor to another. 
We have taken occasion repeatedly to 
speak of the beautiful manner in which it 
is printed, and commended, with becoming 
liberality, the occasional contributions of 
merit, which it embraces. True, we could 
never so far outrage common sense, as to 
pronounce its editor a man of the slightest 
genius. But the best days of the Mirror 
have gone by; most of the intelligent writ- 
ers in New York, who formerly contributed 
to its pages, have attached themselves to the 
editorial corps, and those who have not, are 
warned by the recent attack of Willis, how 
grateful the editor is for past favours. 

We have been induced more than once, 
to take up the cudgel for the American 
Monthly, when we felt least disposition to 
praise that work; but when men of the cali- 
ber of George P. Morris, take upon them- 
selves airs of importance, and ludicrously 
strut in print, we cannot ‘forbear the 
birch.” 

In the same number of the Mirror which 
contains the strictures alluded to above, 
the editor complains of the neglect of many 
editors to give the due credit to that print 
when copying from its pages, whilst two- 
thirds of the articles which the Mirror con- 
tains, are extracts inserted as original. In 
proof of this, we refer the reader of that 
work to the “Mysterious Wedding,” pub- 
lished a fortnight since, without any credit. 
It was taken from the National Gazette of 
this city. ‘A Disappointed Bride,” “‘ The 
Tomb of a Victim of Criticism,” &c. appear 
in the same number without the due credit. 
In the number published the week previous, 
we find the leading article, a story called 
the “ Maiden Tribute’—an essay, entitled 
“ Early Impressions”—another essay, enti- 
tled ‘“‘ Changes of Manners,” and a poem, 
called the ‘“ Heiress,” all printed in this 
most punctilious Mirror without the due 
credit. Thus it is with almost every num- 
ber that is published ; thus it will be,so long 
as its scissors-editor presides at the editorial 
desk, and we give him fair warning, that 
unless he conducts himself with more pro- 
priety in future, he shall hear from us often. 
We cannot conceive of any thing more 
likely to afford amusement than some libe- 
tal criticism of the sententious productions 
of George P. Morris! 


In introducing a paragraph from the Na- 
tional Gazette concerning Byron, the edi- 


tor of the Baltimore Emerald has the fol- 
lowing remark :— 


“We copy it merely to let the world 
know, that there are human hyenas among 
us, who make it a glory to assail the graves 
of the departed, and to batten upon their 
remains. The talents of Byron were as far 
tbove those of his paltry denunciator, as 


ven is aboye the earth; and though he| 


had his faults, (and who has not?) yet, let 
the grave hide them, they cannot dim the 
lustre of his genius.” 


The editor of the Catskill Recorder feels 
highly honoured by an exchange with the 
Boston Statesman. What a strange idea of 
honour Mr. Gates must have! 


ScerTicism.—We much admire the spirit of the 
following observations, which we take from the Cat- 
skill Recorder. 


“* We think our friend of the Essex Gazette is in 
the wrong, when he accuses this unhappy poet, Shel- 
ley, of dissipation. When he calls him an atheist 
he is perfectly just. But he must know, if he has 
seen much of the demeanour of infidels, that there 
are two classes of them. One class are atheists for 
the convenienee of excusing their crimes; the other 
from a pride which scorns the restraints and self 
mortification of religion. The first class are atheists 
only in practice; the latter are atheists at heart, while 
their practice is often at utter variance with their 
profession. There are infidels whose very virtues 
have made them so. Believing from their own abi- 
lity, that a belief in revelation is not necessary to 
guard a man from the seductions of the arch adver- 
sary, they throw all precept behind them, znd proud- 
ly say to the world, ‘‘ mark me, and say if ye deem 
aman cannot be virtuous without religion.” The 
very fiend of evil, when he cannot accomplish the 
ruin of his victim by bringing him down to the level 
of shameless crime, is content to receive the honour 
of having even virtue consecrated to him. Of all 
the devotees to the service of the fallen angel, none 
are so utterly enslaved as those on whom he imposes 
the task of being really virtuous for his sake. To 
them Satan is indeed an angel of light, and they 
worship him as if he were the very spirit of that 
excellence, which they have trampled under foot in 
the form of divine revelation. 

Such an infidel was Shelley. His grand errors 
were such as his infidelity foreed upon him; yet he 
was not dissipated. No unsophisticated child could 
ever be more pure in sentiment and feeling than he 
was. But he was an atheist; what is most dangerous 
of all examples, a virtuous infidel. Were there 
none of these, infidelity would not find a friend even 
among the profane. But there are such, and the 
genius of evil is willing that some of his followers 
should be virtuous, that he may more easily deceive 
and secure the remainder.” 


Far be it from us to inculcate for a moment the 
doctrines of infidelity, but let not all scepties be pro- 
nounced beasts and drunkards, simply that they 
were disciples of the same school with Hume and 
Volney. ‘There is a morality in forbearance, many 
examples of which, as recorded in holy writ, might 
be profitably imitated. Zeal for the old fashioned 
ways of our ancestors, sometimes leads us beyond 
the pale of temperate religion, and it has long since 
been illustrated that the most rigid morality is not 
always the best. Scepticism in its more sincere 
and elevated condition, even of that description of 
belief said to have been adhered to, and professed 
by, Shelley, is a dangerous and self-sufficient creed. 
In the language of Channing it is a most fallacious 
hope, that human laws and natural sympathy would 
alone be sufficient to hold society together. 

‘** Asreasonably might we believe, that, were the 
sun quenched in the heavens, our torches could illu- 
minate, and our fires quicken, and fertilize the 
creation. What is there in human nature, to awa- 
ken respect and tenderness, if man is the unprotect- 
ed insect of a day? and what is he more, if atheism 
be true? Erase all thought and fear of God from a 
community, and selfishness and sensuality would 
absolve the whole man. Appetite, knowing no re- 
straint, and poverty and suffering, having no solace 
nor hope, would trample in scorn on the restraints 
of human laws. Virtue, duty, principle, would be 
mocked and spurned as unmeaning sounds. A sor- 
did, self-interest, would supplant every other feel- 
ing, and man would become in fact, what the theory 


of atheism declares him to be, a companion for 
brutes. ” 


Bunxer Hitt Monument.—The ladies of Mas- 
sachusetts, as we some time since mentioned, pro- 
pose raising sufficient funds from among their own 
sex, for the completion of the monument at Banker 
Hill. A committee has been appointed in pursu- 
ance of the project, who have published an address, 
from which we take the following passage, beliey- 
ing that many females in this vicinity will be induced 
to contribute to a design so laudable. 


** The subscription is confined to females—but 
children of both sexes are permitted to contribute, 
and the smallest sums given by them will be ac- 
knowledged. This regulation is adopted in the 
belief that a happy opportunity will thus be present- 
ed for mothers to impress on the hearts of their 


children the remembrance of that great event to 


which as free Republicans we should ever look back 
with feelings of ferveiit titude towards those who 
laboured to secure our Independence and Liberty— 
and with reverence and love towards the God in 
whom our fathers trusted, who crowned their efforts 
with success, and gave us the rich blessings which 
distinguish our land. Hoping as we do, that the 
women throughout New England will feel interest- 
ed in this plan of beneficence, the subscription is 
limited to one dollar.—No one is invited to subscribe 
a larger sum—and smaller sums will be thankfully 
accepted. Donations to any amount will be receiy- 
ed, and the names of the donors recorded. 

Should any lady, being a native of New England, 
though now residing in some other part of the coun- 
try, wish to contribute, her donation will be grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

The ladies in the various towns and villages of 
Massachusetts, and in all cities, towns and villages 
of the other New England states, are invited to form 
societies in their respective towns, for the purpose 
of co-operating in this undertaking. After collect- 
ing the offerings that may be made, they will please 
to remit the amount to Nathaniel P. Russell, Esq. 
treasurer of the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion.” 


A poem has appeared in Boston, entitled the 
‘* Deluge,” from the pen of a Mr. Smith. It is 
thus somewhat cavalierly noticed in the Bulletin of 
that city. ‘* We are unable to derive either the 
origin or end of this production. It purports to be 
the production of a Mr. Smith; and surely nothing 
but a smith’s sledge could beat into our pate any idea 
of what is meant or intended by the writer. We 
will not say that the rhymester is not intelligent, be- 
cause he is not intelligible; but if he has embodied 
the mystery of poetry in his pages, we are unable to 
discover any trace of it, except it be found in the 
fashionable modernism of bad lines, bad rhymes, 
bad grammar, and the worst of all nonsense. It is 
not at all wonderful that the printer and publisher, 
if the book had any such god-fathers, declined to 
place their names under the cognomination thereof. 
‘A Mr. Smith’ should be recommended to take to 
the practical occupation of making horse nails, or if 
that is too high a flight for his wits, he might possi- 
bly earn his bread by switching flies from the horse’s 
legs, while the nails aforesaid are being driven; a 
species of labour that gives full scope for the ‘ in- 
dulgence of an idle fancy,’ which, under such cir- 
cumstances, would ‘do no damage to ‘ man or beast,’ 
for neither of which classes of animals he scems fitted 
to offer entertainment.” 


MaGazinE Portrry.—There are very few good 
poetic writers for the English periodicals of the pre- 
sent day: indeed, after Mrs. Hemans, we know of 
no one whose productions are beyond the ordinary 
fugitive pieces to be found in the American newspa- 
pers. One of the most popular among them is a 
writer whose effusions appear under the signature of 
Delta. We have seen this Delta printed in con- 
spicuous characters as a contributor to the Souve- 
nirs, Forget Me Not, &c. as if he were a being of 
more than ordinary mental strength and culture, but 
really most of the productions from his pen, that 
have reached this side of the Atlantic, would reflect 
discredit ona school boy. We have been led to these 
remarks by seeing some lines by Delta in a late num- 
ber of Blackwood, written on Wickliffe, the cele- 
brated reformer. We copy a few verses merely to 
show the character of the poetry which ranks high- 
est in the English periodicals, 

** When superstition overspread the realm, 

And truth’s bright star was shaded; 
When tyranny struggled to overwhelm 
A world by a gloom pervaded; 
From out that midnight, so dark and deep, 
_A voice cried, Ho—awaken !”” 
Till the sleepers aroused themselves from sleep, 
And the thrones of earth were shaken.” 


*<T love to trace the lines of that face, 
So calm, yet so commanding; 

Thy white beard’s venerable grace 
O’er thy russet vest expanding; 

Thine eyebrows so deeply arch’d—thy look 
Of sternest contemplation, 

At whose kindling glance the guilty shook 
In pitiful consternation.” 


**Turn me from him—I cannot gaze 
On the calm, heroic features, 
When I think how we have disgrac’d our days— 
Poor, miserable creatures! 
And when, how we have betray’d our trust 
The sons of our sons shall hearken, 
Can it be else than that o’er our dust 
The spittle of scorn shall barken!” 


Had such miserable trash been sent to a country 
newspaper here, it would have been rejected as un- 


After vindicating Willis so boldly in ano- 
ther part of to-days impression, we cannot 
forbear giving the following hit from the 
New England Review. It will dono harm, 
as Willis tells us he reads the paragraphs of 
Prentice with as much unconcern as if they 
were written by the “man in the moon.” 
The paragraph which we quote is, that 
which commences a notice of the last num- 
ber of the Boston Monthly. 


“The editor of the Magazine has been 
tickling himself with the idea, that ‘the 
true measure of an author’s merit is the 
amount of criticism, that his writings call 
forth’ The deuce it is. Well—ifa man’s 
greatness is in proportion to the noise he 
makes, Sam Patch was the greatest man of 
his day. This being allowed, we Seo 
accord a pretty high place to VN. P. Wi 
lis. Patch and Willis—par nobile fratrum— 
the one has jumped to the bottom of the 


world, and the other will probably jump | 


there in about a month or two. Sam 
always kept a bear to jump with him, and 
Nat never takes his monthly leap, with- 
out the company of half a dozen, ‘ Sito,’ 
‘A. and others, whose names we 
have forgotten. Nat makes a great deal 
less talk than Sam, and so, according to his 
own theory, is a great deal smaller man, but 
after all, be is not a little distinguished 
among the fifteen country cousins of the se- 
cond rate immortals. He is at least ona 
level, so far as a racket is concerned, with 
rope-dancers, fire-eaters, and men-monsters 
of many other descriptions.” 


The Vermont Inquirer is the title of a new 
weekly journal just attempted at Norwich, 
Vt. It is edited by Messrs. J. Davis and 
W. T. Porter; it contains a great variety 
of excellent reading matter, and appears to 
be conducted with talent. 


The Eastern Pioneer is the title of ano- 
ther attempted at Oldtown, Maine, in the 
various departments of which, judgment is 
apparent. To both these publications we 
extend the right hand of fellowship, and 
welcome their editors into the editorial 
ranks. 

The Moral Envoy is the title of a news- 
paper just attempted at Fall River, Mass. 
It will support the anti-masonic policy. 


« Byron,” by L. G. C.— A Moonlight 
Ramble”—* The Death of Cain,” and seve- 
ral other favours from intelligent correspon- 
dents, shall be given in our next. 


SPIRIT OF THE 'TIMES. 


The corner stone of a new church, for the Rey. 
John Chambers, is to be laid on Tuesday morning, 
the 23d inst. at 10 o’clock, if the weather is favour- 
able, at the corner of George and Broad street. An 
address will be delivered. 

It is stated in the Portland Argus, of last Tuesday, 
that 46,300 bushels of Corn have been brought to 
that port from the Southern States, since the first of 


last. 
t 


Of the family of the Waldrons, residing in this 


county and in the county of Saratoga, three brothers 
have deceased in the course of the year past, whose 


united ages exceeded two hundred and seventy 


years. The younger brother is yet living, whose 
age is nearly ninety years.—Albany Dai. Adv. 


We understand that a man, resident in the S. W. 


part of the city, was yesterday committed to prison, 
to await the consequences of a report by a coroner’s 
inquest, summoned to inquire into the cause of his 
wite’s sudden death. 


Gipsey Wit.—A short time sinee, two ladies near 


told them 


worthy to be submitted to the public eye. 


weather,” 


Cumberwell, were accosted by a gipsey woman, who 


that for a shilling each, she would show 


their husbands faces in a pail of water; which being 
brought, they exclaimed, ‘‘why we see only our 
own faces!”—~** Well,” said the old woman, ‘‘ those 
faces will be your husbands’ when you are married.” 
Weather Prognostics.—‘*‘ Well, Sam, shall we 
have rain or snow, aboutthese times?” I don’t 
know,” replied Sam, looking wondrous wise, ‘‘ but 
I’m inelined to think we shall have rain, or it may 
be snow—but that'll depend very 


much on the 
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The jail liberties, as fixed by the late law of the 
Lapeer, now extend to all that part of the city 
and county of New York, lying south of the norther- 
ly line of Fourteenth street. . 

Cheering.—The Mobile Chronicle of March 2nd 
says—Since Saturday morning, about seven thousand 
five hundred bales of cotton, have been landed at 
our wharves. 

One of the London police magistrates was lately 
robbed in the police office, of his purse, containing 
seven or eight sovereigns. 

The Nuremberg Youth.—It is confidently asserted 
that traces have been found, which will lead to the 
discovery of the persons who attempted to assassi- 
nate this youth. 

The reward of $100, offered last week, by our 
town council, for information of the person who set 
fire to Mr. Lyon’s taylor shop, led to the apprehen- 
sion of a youth of this place. He was taken before 
H. Lenhart, Esq., and after an examination of the 
circumstances attending the case, he was committed 
to jail, to await his trial at the ensuing court.— 
Lycom. Chron. 

A corporal named Thos. Haggerty, shot himself 
in New Brunswick, recently, being chagrined at his 
officer’s thinking him intoxicated. 

A writer in the last Southern Review affirms that 
in that part of the Union ‘¢ dedt is the most prolific 
source of drunkenness.” 

Premium.—The premium of $50, for the best Es- 
say addressed to the young men of the Colleges and 
Professional Seminaries, dissuading them from the 
use of wine, spirits and tobacco, has been awarded 
to the Rev. Professor Hitchcock, of Amherst Col- 


lege. 
“Fhe average quantity of tobacco raised 
in Virginia, is estimated at 40,000 hhds. of whic 
12,500 are manufactured within its limits. The 
best quality of leaf exported, is sent to France, the 
middling to Great Britain, and the low grades to 
Germany and Holland. 

46 years ago the ground upon which Louisville, 
Ky. now stands, was a wilderness; it now contains 
12,000 inhabitants. 

On Wedne&day evening last, three negro men en- 
tered the store of D. I. Rudduch, in Baltimore, and 
inquired for tobacco, after which two of them seized 
a bag of coffee and made off. Mr. R. raised the ery 
of stop thief, and was immediately knocked down. 
He succeeded, however, in securing one of the vil- 
lains; the others, being closely pursued, dropped the 
coffee and made off. Baltimore is infested with 
robbers. 

At Norfolk, on Sunday night, the store of Mr. P. 
G. Bonford was broken open, and robbed of dry 

ds worth two or three hundred dollars. Nor- 
olk is said to be infested by incendiaries as well as 
thieves. 

The Han. Josiah Quincy, president of the Har- 
vard University, has accepted the appointment of 
orator of the approaching centennial celebration. 

An effort was once made in the British Parliament 
to Tax Coal, but it was crushed in a moment, and 
to this day there is Wo tax on Coalin Great Britain. 

Middle district bank.—It is ordered by the Chan- 
cellor that the holders of bills of this bank, and all 
other creditors, deliver their demands to John Su- 
dam, Esq. the receiver, on or before the first day of 
August next, to receive such dividend as they shall 
be entitled to; after which day, no claims against the 
bank will be received. 

Charter of the City.—The bill to amend the char- 
ter of the city of New York, as adopted by the Con- 
vention, and ratified by the people, was passed to a 
third reading in the House of Assembly on Friday. 
The Argus says the bill would probably receive its 
passage on Saturday, without opposition. 


To make a Beautiful Liquid Green.—Take a 

d of verdigris and half a pound of white tartar 

in powder, mix them well together, and soak them 

during one night in two pints of strong vinegar, 

which are to be boiled until the quantity is dimin- 

ished one half. When it has been left for two days, 

pour it into a glass bottle, or filter it.-—Journal des 
Connoissance Usuelles. 

During the week ending the 19th March, 45 ves- 
sels passed from the Delaware to the Chesapeake, 
aud 57 from the Chesapeake to the Delaware; mak- 
ing in all 102, besides passage boats. The canal is 
now in fine order, and the trade through is every day 
increasing. 

Important to Merchants and Carriers.—The New 
York canal board have altered the rates of toll ma- 
terially. The principal alteration is reducing the 
ton to 2000 instead of 2240, and adding 4 cent per 
ton on the freight going up the canal, being an ad- 
dition equal to about 12 per cent. on down freight, 
and 34 per cent. on up freight. 

It is stated that near 5,000 barrels of Flour were 
received through the Chesapeake and Delaware ca- 


nal, on Saturday last, from Port Deposit, and met 
Vessels of 


with a quick sale at $4 50 per ° 
the capacity for navigating this canal, are much 
wanted at Port Deposit, to bring the produce that is 
now descending the Susquehanna to this market. 


Madame Le Brun, the celebrated painter, lately 
rsons of 


gave a fancy ball, which was attended by 
all nations remarkable in science, arts and literature. 


Madame Le Brun, still the gayest of the gay, is up- 


wards of eighty years of age. —Paris 
The Steamboat Helen M‘Gregor.—A gentleman 
who had been a passenger on boardthis unfortunate 


boat, and who left Memphis several days after the 
gecident, states that forty of the sufferers had, been 


burred before he left that place—that deaths were 


occurring daily, and that the number of the drowned 


three pewter tea spoons, and two soup ditto 
was not known, but must have been considerable. 


of the same material; three knives and forks, 
a griddle for cakes, a frying-pan, and a gridiron: 
it was enough—it was all we wanted, we were 
all the world to one another.” 

The whole history of this first love is as sim- 
ple as it is touchingly told, though too long 
for extract; but the account of his matrimonial 
“specs” is too characteristic to be omitted; we 
shall therefore go on to his second. 

“If a man marry once for love, he is a fool 
to expect he may do so twice—it cannot be: 
therefore, Il say, in the choice of a second wife, 
one scruple of prudence is worth a pound of 
/passion. I do not assert that he should have 
an eye to dowry; for unless it is a great sum, 
such as will keep all the family in gentility, I 
think a small fortune one of the greatest faults 
a young woman can have; not that [ object to the 
money on its own account, but only to its influ- 
ence in the airs and vanities it begets in the silly 
maiden, especially if her husband profits by it. 
For this reason | did not choose my second 
wife from the instincts of fondness, nor for her 
parentage, nor for her fortune, neither was I 
deluded by fair looks. 1! had, asf have said, 
my first-born needing tendance; and my means 
were small while my cares were great. I ac- 
cordingly looked about for a sagacious woman 
—one that not only knew the use of needles 
and shears, but that the skirt of an old green 
coat might, ‘for lack of other stuff, be a clout 
to the knees of blue trowsers—and such a one 
1 found in the neice of my friend and neigh- 
bour, Mr. Zerobabel L. Hoskins, 


‘©{ happened to fall in with this gentleman; 
and, without thinking of any serious purpose, 
I sometimes, of a sabbath-evening, called at the 
house where he boarded with his family, and 
there I soon discovered, in the household ta- 
lents of Miss Judith, his neice, just the sort of 
‘woman that was wanted to heed the bring- 
ing up of my little boy. This discovery, 
however, to tell the truth quietly, was first 
made by her uncle, ‘I guess, squire Lawrie,’ 
said he, one evening, ‘ the squire has consider- 
able time on’t since his old woman went to pot.’ 
Ah, Rebecca! she was but twenty-one—‘ Now, 
squire, you see,’ continued Mr. Zerobabel L. 
Hoskins, ‘that ere being the circumstance, you 
should be a-making your calculations for an- 
other spec;’ and he took his segar out of his 
mouth, and trimming it on the edge of the 
snuffer-tray, added, ‘ Well, if so be as you’re 
a-going to do so; don’t you go to stand like a 
pump, with your arm up, as if you would give 
the sun a black-eye,* but do it right away.’ I 
told him it was a thing I could not yet think of; 
that my wound was too fresh, my loss too re- 
cent. ‘If that ben’t particular,’ replied he, 
‘Squire Lawrie, I’m a pumpkin, and the pigs 
may do their damndest with me. But I ain’t 
a pumpkin, the squire he knows that.’ I assur- 
ed him, without very deeply dunkling the 
truth, that I had met with few men in America 
who knew better how many blue beans it took 
to make five. ‘I reckon, Squire Lawrie,’ said 
he, ‘is a puffing of a parley voo, but I sells no 
wooden nutmegs. Now look ye’here, squire. 
There be you, spinning your thumbs with a 
small child that ha’n’t got no mother: so I cal- 
culate, ifyou make Jerusalem five-nails, I guess 
you can’t a hippen such a small child for no 
man’s money—which is tarnation bad,’ I could 
not but acknowledge the good sense of his re- 
mark. He drew his chair close in front of me, 
and taking the segar out of his mouth, and beat- 
ing off the ashes on his left thumb-nail, replaced 
it. Having then given a puff, he raised his 
right hand aloft, and laying it emphatically 
down on his knee, said in his wonted slow and 
phlegmatic tone, * Well, [ guess that ’ere young 
woman, my neice—she ben’t five-and-twenty— 
she’ll make a heavenly splice! I have known 
that ’ere young woman ’liver the milk of our 
thirteen cows afore eight a morning, and then 
fetch Crumple and her calf from the bush.— 
Dang that ’ere Crumple! we never had no such 
heifer afore—she and her calf cleared out every 
night, and wouldn’t come home on no account, 
no never, ’til Judy fetch’d her right away, 
when done milking ’tother thirteen.” ‘No 
doubt, Mr. Hoskins,’ said I, * Miss Judith will 
make a capital farmer’s wife in the country, but 
I have no cows to milk—all my live stock is 
a sucking bairn.’ ‘By the Gods of Jacob’s 
father-in-law! she’s just the cut for that. But 
the squire knows I ain’t a-going to trade her. 
If she suits Squire Lawrie--good, says I--[ shan’t 
ask no nothing for her; but I can tell the squire 
as how Benjamin S. Thuds—what is 
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Ou. on our being’s falsehood !—studied, cold— 
Are we not like that actor of old time, 

Who wore his mask so long, his features took 
Its likeness’—Thus we feign we do not feel, 
Until our feelings are forgotten things, 

Their nature warped in one base selfishness; 
And generous impulses, and lofty thoughts, 
Are counted folly, or are not believed: 

And he who doubts or mocks at excellence, 
Svar that refines our nature, and subdues, ) 

s rivetted to earth by seven-fold chains. 

Oh! never had the poet’s lute a hope, 

An aim so glorious as its present one, 

In this our social state, whens etty cares 
And mercenary interests only look 

Upon the littleness of to-day, and shrink 
From the bold future and the stately past,—~ 
Where the smooth surface of society 

Is polished by deceit, and the warm heart, 
With all its kind affections’ early flow, 

Flung back upon itself, forgets to beat, 

At least for others;—’tis the poet’s gift 

To melt these frozen waters into tears, 

By sympathy with sorrows not our own, 

By wakening memory with those mournful notes, 
Whose music is the thoughts of early years, 
When truth was on the lip, and feelings wore 
The sweetness and the freshness of their morn, 
Young poet, if thy dreams have not such hope 
To purify, refine, exalt, subdue, 

To touch the selfish, and to shame the vain 
Out of themselves, by gentle mournfulness, 
Or chords that rouse some aim of enterprise, 
Lofty and pure, and meant for general good; 
If thou hast not some power that may direct 
The mind from the mean round of daily life, 
Waking affections that might else have slept, 
Or high resolves, that petrified before, 

Or rousing in that inward mind a finer sense 
Of inward and external loveliness, 

Making imagination serve as guide 

To all of heaven that yet remains on earth,— 
Thine is a useless lute: break it, and die.” 


LAWRIE TODD, 
OR SETTLERS IN THE WOODS. 


By John Galt, Esq., author of the ‘‘Annals of the 
Parish,” &c. 

There is an eastern superstition, on which, 
in the “Spectator,” the pretty tale of the 
“Dervish and the King” is founded, that by 
the repetition of certain cabalistic words, one 
man’s soul may be sent to animate any unoccu- 
pied body. Were we not under the influence 
of an age in which nothing is believed without 
“confirmation strong as holy writ,” and not 
even that without a good deal of examination, 
we should be strongly tempted to believe Mr. 
Galt was in possession of some such spell; so 
actual, so individual, are the characters hé 
sketches, or rather creates. He possesses, in 
a most eminent degree, that peculiar talent, 
which, to this day, makes Robinson Crusoe 
and his lonely island a thing of tangible me- 
mory and actual existence. In few of his works 
is this power more displayed than in the vo- 
lumes now before us: Lawrie Todd is the fire- 
side relation of one whose outgoings and ingo- 
ings we have almost witnessed; a shrewd, in- 
dustrious Scotchman,-—-one of the best speci- 
mens of a people whose cautious perseverance 
is their “ open sessame” to the gates of pros- 
perity. We trace Lawrie Todd through a very 
varied career of mingled hardships and suc- 
cess, till, from a raw lad, with only a hammer 
to knock on the head the nail of his fortune, 
he is a nail maker, he finishes his autobiogra- 
phy, founder of a thriving town, father of a 
thriving family, and possessor of a thriven for- 
tune; and the interest is kept up through the 
narrative, with that mingled pathos and hu- 
mour, keen observation and simplicity, which 
Mr. Galt is quite singular in depicting. Our 
hero, in his first marriage, sets out with the 
following catalogue of household goods! 

“ We accordingly went to housekeeping in 
a small wooden building, No, 22 Nassau Street, 
having only a ground floor, which I partitioned 
off into a store, kitchen, and bed-room, which 
also served for ourparlour. It was twelve feet 
by six in extent, and I will rehearse the cata- 
logue of our plenishing, for the benefit of other 
young folk. We had a bed and bedstead, good 
and most comfortable of their kind—a fine 
table worth no less than half a dollar—three 
Windsor chairs, one for each of us, and a spare 
one for a friend—a soup pot, a tea-kettle, like- 
wise a tea-pot, six cups and saucers, three 
soup-plates, which on days of fish and steaks 


|served as well as plain onescouldhave done—! ** An eclipse,” thought L 


in our village—offered me two hundred and 
fifty dollars—gospel by the living jingo!—in 
my hand right away; but you seey as how, he 
was an almighty boozer, though for blacksmith. 
ing a prime hammer,--I said no, no, and there 
she is still to be had--and I reckon Squire 
Lawrie may go the whole hog with her, and 
make a good operation. Discovering by this 
plain speaking of Mr. Hoskins how the cat 
jJumped--to use his own terms--we entered 
into the marrow of the business, till it came to 
pass, that I made a proposal for Miss Judith, 
and soon after a paction was settled between 
me and her, that when the Fair American ar. 
rived from Palermo, we should be married; for 


she had a share in the codfish venture by that | 
bark, and we counted that the profit might 


prove a nest-egg; and it did so to the blithsome 
tune of four hundred and thirty-three dollars, 
which the old gentleman counted out to me in 
the hard on the wedding day.” 

The third—for he ventures on a third—is in 
good keeping. 


“ What if this voyage to Scotland be a feedam 


to bring back a young wife for a companion to 
my daughters? A young one naturally ran in 
my head; besides it was not to be expected 


that a woman advanced in life would be willing [J 
to leave her friends and native land; and I was | 


not yet in a condition to wind up my concerns, 
and bid a final adieu to the land of refuge.” 

He meets with a fair widow, and courageous. 
ly offers. 

*¢ My conversation with Mrs, Greenknowe in 
the garden was to acertuain extent satisfactory, 
She had no objection to change her life, nor 
was she altogether averse to crossing the At- 
lantic; but she did not think herself justified 
to give any answer on the main point, which 
concerned me, because we were as yet but in 


an ordinary measure acquainted, and it was ne. ff 


cessary to consult her friends. I could not but 


acknowledge the good sense and prudence of § 


what she said; Dut when I recalled to mind the 
fond confidence in each other with which*Re. 
becca and J, with only my daily earnings, com- 
mitted onrselves into the hands of Providence, 
I could not but think that the gathering of gear 
makes the heart sordid, Even in my second 
marriage there was little of human foresight; 
though there was not that drawing of hallowed 
affection which made me defy poverty with Re- 
becca, yet a plain and sincere reliance between 
Judith and me saved all the cost and trouble 
of contracts and settlements;—we joined hands, 
in a low estate, for better and worse, and nei- 
ther of us had ever cause to repent the patri- 
archal simplicity of that union, though it was 
founded more on convenience than on impas; 
sioned love. Indeed, after the death of Rebec- 
ca, it was not in the power of my nature to lave 
again, My spirit had been mingled with hers; 
and when the Lord was pleased to remove her 


from this world, she carried away to heavenall © 


that holy enthusiasm which the graces.of her 
character had awakened in my bosom, -and 
which blended in such congenial affinity with 
the fine thoughts of her own innocent and beau- 
tiful mind. While she lived, I had no care, 
neither anxiety, nor any worldly fear: if at 
times a flake of vapour appeared in the clear 
blue welkin of my spirit, it was like the feathers 
which are shaken from the goklen wings of the 
summer morning, or the glorious flakes in the 
track of the setting sun. When [ laid her head 
in the grave I felt no sorrow, but rather a so- 
lemn delight, believing I had cause to think I 
was beloved by a gracious being, who was then 
brightening in the presence of the Light of 
Light. Yes: often when the stars are all in 
their splendour, I have a sublime persuasion 
that at some one of those windows and aper- 
tures of heaven, Rebecca looks down upon the 
earth with eyes of youthful kindness remem- 
bering me.” 

But we must revert: a farm he had taken in 
Jersey has failed utterly; he returns home, after 
seeking, as is usual in such cases, the assist- 
ance of his friends; and the following scene 
greets him:— 

“It was late in the evening before I reached 
the village in the neighbourhood of which my 
little farm was situated. A faint streak of twi- 
light still served to show the outline of the 
houses between me and the western sky, and 
here and there a light twinkled in a window. 
The voice of the river came to me as if many 
spirits were murmuring about man; it was a s0- 
lemn time. As I drew neat my own house, | 
saw the window-shutters were closed, but I 
discerned with surprise and a throbbing bosom, 
that more than the wonted candles were burn- 
ing within, With a trembling hand I opened 
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the door, at which I was met by Phemy, our 
oid servant. She came to me softly on her tip- 


Me oes, and raising her spread hands close to her 


cheeks, said, ‘Hush, hush!? The gloomy, world- 
ly fancies which had hovered like ravens about 
me all the way from the landing of the ferry, 
were instantly dispersed, ‘In the name of 
heaven, Phemy, what’s the matter?’ She said 
nothing, but beckoned me to follow her, and 
sie conducted me straight into the parlour, 
which was in the back part of the house, look- 
ing into the garden, ‘There sat my wife in the 
midst of our children; seeing me enter, she 
looked up; instead, however, of speaking, she 


Bonly moved her hand in a way that at once 


pespoke silence, and told of the presence of 
sorrow; a second glance at the group informed 
me that one of the children was not there.— 
‘What is this? and where is Sarah?’ said I, 
scarcely able to- articulate. My wife, without 
speaking, rose, and lifting one of the candles, 
for two—a most unusual thing—were on the 
table, walked before me to a small bed- 
chamber, which opened from the parlour: 
‘There!’ said she, pushing open the door, burst- 
in at the same time into vehement weeping. 
1 lifted the curtain aside, and there, indeed, 
lay our sweet and beautiful child, a disfigured 
corpse; I staggered back into a chair, and co- 
yering my face with my hands, prayed inwardly 
that | might be forgiven for having thought so 
bitterly of the loss of worldly substance. 

The lovely child had gone out with two of 
her brothers in the cart, and in coming back 
something had startled the horse, by which she 
was thrown out, and a wheel went over her. 
Jt was not possible that any impartial parent 
could more dearly love a child than I did that 
sweet bud; but verily we are wonderfully made, 
fyshioned in darkness, and living in mystery. 
The sight of her corpse lightened my heart; I 
felt, and there was an admonishment to me, to 
consider the blessings still spared to me in the 
young olive-plants by which my table was sur- 
rounded. 1 rose from the chair into which I 
had sunk down, and leading my wife back into 
the parlour, took a seat beside her: strange, 
that in such a time I should experience, instead 
of an augmentation of grief and care, a holy 
tranquillity within my bosom, and a resignation 
to the will of Heaven, that could have come 
from no resolution of mine.” 

A treatise on political economy is contain- 
ed in the ensuing few sentences:— 

“We then discoursed of trade, which at that 
time she said was in a poor way about Glasgow, 
and was the cause of their coming to America. 
‘What will be the upshot,’ said J, ‘of all this 
breaking of banks, and rivalling of manufactu- 
rers, that every other year bring both the old 
and the new world almost to an end?? for at that 
time trade was suffering greatly in New York. 
“Deed! replied Mrs. Micklethrift; ‘there never 
will be any other sort of upshot than what we 
have seen in by-gone times, Trade’s just like 
the farming, sometimes a good, and sometimes 
a bad harvest; and so it will to the conclusion. 
There’s no steadiness in trade, more than in 
the seasons. It was this persuasion that made 
my son loup off the treadles and go into the 
woods, where, if he now and then meet with 
a bad crop, he’s still as certain of making a liv- 
ing; and as men increase and multiply, the va- 
lue of his land will rise in the natural way, and 
without the artifice of speculation.’ ” 

He sets off into the woods; and his house- 
hold is thus described:— 

“My family consisted at this time, besides 
the old cock and hen, of five chickens; Robin 


B Was fifteen and Charley twelve; the other 


three were girls of something more than 
eighteen months between the two eldest; but 
though so young, none of them were without 
hands, Susy, the eldest, could do all kind of 
household work and spin, as well as bake bread. 
Mary was a perfect nonpareil at knitting stock- 
ings, and had sewed a sampler with the Lord’s 
Prayer in the middle surrounded by the initials 
ofall our names, in different stiches, that was 
by competent judges, much thought of,—at 
least they said so.” 

The hardships they endured, and the encour- 
agements they sustained, are most admirably 
brought out. 

_“Of all the sights in this world, the most 
likely to daunt a stout heart, and to infect a re- 
Solute spirit with despondency, that of a newly- 
chopped tract of the forest certainly bears 
away the bell. Hundreds on hundreds of vast 
and ponderous trees covering the ground for 
acres, like the mighty slain in a field of battle, 

I to be removed, yea, obliterated, before the 

Solitary settler can raise a meal of potatoes, 


seemingly offer the most hopeless task which 
the industry of man can struggle with. My 
heart withered as I contemplated the scene; 
and my two little boys came close to me and 
inquired, with the low accents of anxiety and 
dread, if the moving of these enormous things 
was to be our work. Fortunately, before I had 
time to answer their question, a sudden turn of 
the road brought us in sight of the village, 
where the settlers in all directions were busy 
logging and burning. The liveliness of the 
spectacle, the blazing of the timber, and the 
rapid destruction of the trees, rendered, in- 
deed, an answer unnecessary- They beheld at 
once, that so far from the work being hope- 
less, the ground was laid open for tillage, even, 
as it were, while we were looking at it, and we 
entered Babelmandel, re-assured in all our 
hopes. The village as yet consisted but of 
shanties and log houses. The former is a hut 
or wigwam, made of bark laid upon the skele- 
ton of a rude roof, and is open commonly on 
the one side, nigh to which, during the night, 
the inmates who sleep within, raise a great fire 
to keep themselves warm; some say to protect 
them from wolves and other wild beasts, Not- 
withstanding the rough appearance of the shan- 
ty, it yet affords shelter with which weary axe- 
men are well content, I never, however, had 
a right solid sound sleep in one, foras they are 
open, I had a constant fear of snakes crawling 
in upon me; nor was it imaginary; for the 
very night, the first we passed in Babelmandel, 
the boys and I being obliged to make our bed 
on hemlock boughs in a shanty, had not well 
composed ourselves to rest, when Charley, the 
youngest, felt something like a man’s finger 
wimbling in under his neck, and, starting up, 
beheld a large garter snake twisting and twin- 
ing, where he had made his pillow. We were 
pacified in our alarm by an assurance that it 
was of a harmless kind; but truly it will be a 
long time before I am satisfied that any ser- 
pent can ever be a commendable bed-fellow. 
Saving that molestation, we passed, however, 
a comfortable night. At first it was proposed, 
on account of the snakes, that we should alter- 
nately keep watch: but when I had the watch 
myself a drowsiness fell upon me, and shut up 
my eyes in sleep till the sun was more than an 
hour high and every one at work. Betimes, 
after taking some breakfast, at which we had 
hemlock tea, a pleasant and salutary drink, 
though not in much repute at bridals, we 
buckled on our knapsacks and proceeded with 
our guide in quest of the lot I had bargained 
for, and which we easily found, as it answered 
very correctly to the description received from 
the agent. It wasa pleasant situation, looking 
up the forks of the two rivers. I decided at 
once on being content with it, and forthwith we 
began to seek for a suitable place to raise a 
house on, This was not difficult to find, and I 
made choice-of a rising ground near a pretty 
spring, as the site of our future home. Butas 
it was necessary in the mean time to provide a 
place of temporary shelter, we went nearer to 
the village with our shanty, and for divers rea- 
sons. First. A lone man, neither a giant nor 
a Samson, with two little boys, I thought too 
weak a garrison against wolves and bears, 
Second. By the kind recommendation of the 
agent, | was to be made a boss on the road; and, 
third, asthe boys were to work with the guide, 
with whom I contracted to clear five acres for 


‘me, I wished to be with them at night; which 


could not have been accomplished had we sat 
down at once upon my own land. So we rais- 
ed our shanty within the boundaries marked 
out for the town plot, on a rising bank over- 
looking the main river, and near to a large 
shanty which about a score of the axemen and 
carpenters had constructed forthemselves, Our 
shanty was completed in good time before the 
evening; so that when we dressed our supper 
at the fire before the door, Icould not but ac- 
knowledge with thankfulness that we had 
reached the Mount Pisgah of our pilgrimage. 
The wall-top was surmounted; I thought my- 
self safe among the leaves on the other side; 
and at a fitting time—the boys being already 
in the arms of Morpheus—1 stretched myself 
beside them, and courted sleep.” 

We regret that our limits will not permit us 
to introduce Mr, Zerobabel L, Hoskins—an ex- 
cellent American—more fully on the scene; or 
Baillie Waft, a most weariful bodie to poor 
Lawrie, but a most amusing one to the reader; 
all we can do, is to give them a most cordial 
letter of recommendation to the public. We 
like least in these volumes the visit to Scotland, 
the humour borders on absurdity; or, to borrow 
one of the Americanisms for an opinion, it is, 


as Mr. Hoskins says of the bear’s embrace, 
ridiculous strong.” But we part with our au- 
thor in high good humour: we would sooner, 
as amere question of utility, advise the perusal 
of these pages than a whole library of books 
on emigration; and to the admirers of Mr. Galt’s 
previous works we can only say, his youngest 
child is likely to share the general fate of the 
youngest—that of being a favourite. 


An Adventure of Sir Humphrey Davy.—The 
fall of the Traun is a cataract, which, when 
the river is full, may be almost compared to 
that of Schaffhausen for magnitude, and pos- 
sesses the same peculiar characters of grandeur 
in the precipitous rush of its awful and over- 
powering waters, and of beauty in the tints of 
its streams and foam, and in the forms of the 
rocks over which it falls, and the cliffs and 
woods by which it is overhung. In this spot 
an accident, which had nearly been fatal to me, 
occasioned the renewal of my acquaintance in 
an extraordinary manner with the mysterious 
unknown stranger. Eubathes, who was very 
fond of fly-fishing, was amusing himself by 
catching graylings for our dinner in the stream 
above the fall. I took one of the boats, which 
are used for descending the canal or lock, arti- 
ficially cut out in the rock by the side of the 
fall, on which salt and wood are usually trans- 
ported from Upper Austria to the Danube: and 
I desired two of the peasants to assist my ser- 
vant in permitting the boat to descend by a 
rope to the level of the river below; my inten- 
tion was to amuse myself by this rapid species 
of locomotion along the descending sluice. For 
some moments the boat glided gently along the 
smooth current, and I enjoyed the beauty of 
the moving scene around me, and had my eyes 
fixed upon the bright rainbow seen upon the 
spray of the cataract above my head, when I 
was suddenly roused by a shout of alarm from 
my servant, and looking round, I saw that the 
piece of wood to which the rope had been at- 
tached had given away, and the boat was float- 
ing down the river at the mercy of the stream. 
1 was not at first alarmed, for I saw that my 
assistants were procuring long poles with which 
it appeared easy to arrest the boat before it 
entered the rapidly descending water of the 
sluice, and I called out to them to use their 
united force to reach the longest pole across 
the water, that I might be able to catch the 
end of it in my hand, and at this moment I felt 
perfect security; but a breeze of wind suddenly 
came down the valley and blew from the near- 
est bank; the boat was turned by it out of the 
side current and thrown nearer in the middle 
of the river, and I soon saw that I was likely 
to be precipitated over the cataract. 

My servant and the boatmen rushed into the 
water, but it was too deep to enable them to 
reach the boat; [ wassoon in the white water of 
the descending stream, and my danger was in- 
evitablé. I had presence of mind enough to 
consider, whether my chance of safety would 
be greater by throwing myself out of the boat, 
or by remaining in it, and I preferred the latter 
expedient. I looked from the rainbow upon 
the brightsun above my head, asif taking leave 
for ever of that glorious luminary; I raised one 
pious aspiration to the divine source of light 
and life; I was immediately stunned by the 
thunder of the fall, and my eyes were closed in 
darkness. Ilow long I remained insensible I 
know not; my first recollections after this acci- 
dent were ofa bright light shining above me, 
of warmth and pressure in different parts of my 
body, and of the noise of the rushing cataract 
sounding in my ears. I seemed awakened by 
the light from a sound sleep, and endeavoured 
to recall my scattered thoughts, but in vain; I 
soon fell again into slumber. From this second 
sleep, [ was awakened by a voice which seem- 
ed not altogether unknown to me, and looking 
upwards, [ saw the bright eye and noble coun- 
tenance of the unknown stranger whom I had 
met at Pestum. I faintly articulated ‘ I am in 
another world.’ ‘ No,’ said the stranger, ‘you 
are safe in this; yon are a little bruised by your 
fall, but you will soon be well; be tranquil and 
compose yourself.’ The next day I learnt from 
the unknown the history of my escape, which 
seemed almost miraculousto me. He said that 
he was fishing, the day that my accident hap- 
pened, below the fall of the un, for that 


which, fortunately for me, is only to be caught 
by very strong tackle. He saw, to bis very 
great astonishment and alarm, the boat and my 
body precipitated by the fall, and was so fortu- 
nate as to entangle his hooks in a part of my 
dress, when I had been scarcely more than a 
minute under water, and by the assistance of 
bis servant, who was armed with the gaff, or 
curved hook for landing large fish, I was safe- 
ly conveyed to the shore, undressed, put intoa 
warm bath, and by the modes of restoring sus- 
prover animation, which were familiar to him, 
soon and conscious- 
ness.”’—Sir Humphr ’s Last Days of a 
Philocopher. phrey Davy ys of 
STORY OF A SHARK. 


[We were very much struck with the follow- 
ing story; but have forgotten where we heard. 
Mass. Journal. 

“ | know a story of a shark—a fearful, bloody 
story—and one that haunts my memory night 
and day—dreaming or waking. When I was 
at Campeachy, I formed a sort of potfriendship 
with a pearl fisher, who had served under Mina 
in the expedition to New Orleans, and could 
tell of long burnings and bush fighting, and 
things that I had never heard of before ; and I 
used to sit in his wigwam all night, and swill 
rum grog, while he went over his campaigns 
and his wanderings. He was a merry fellow 
—and knew how to keep the joke fresh; and I 
liked his grog, and was compelled to like his 
company, for the yellow fever had broke out 
in our ship, and I was thrown upon my shifts 
till she came off her quarantine, so that I was 
contented to sling my hammock in the pearl- 
diver’s hut as long as he would allow me. One 
night I was drunk—perhaps he had made me 
so for particular ends—but if he did, he was 
punished for it. It was very dark and squally, 
and we were sitting alone in the hut over the 
sleepy light of a mangrove fire. After looking 
at me for some time with a serious and stead- 
fast eye, Jose said, ‘Anderson, I will put my 
life in your hands;—I have need of a friend to 
advise with, and I think you will not betray. 
me. You may have heard, for rumour is loud- 
lipped, that the Cathedral of Nuestra Senora 
was plundered about two years ago, and that 
two black men, who were implicated in the 
sacrilege, suffered publicly on the wheel.— 
There was another man who evaded detection. 
They died like men of honour, with the secret 
in their hearts,and yet he lives unknown and 
unsuspected; Jam that man! Hush!—The gold 
and silver vessels tempted my eye—and I never 
knelt at the altar without wishing to tear them 
down. The devil assisted me, and I did it. 
Madre de Dios!—such commotion as it made 
in the town;—the people seemed to have made 
a vow to talk of nothing else, and the Padres 
yelled as if it was doomsday. The poor blacks . 
yelled too, but my name was never mingled — 
with their confessions—my punishment is far 
off. The gold cups and candlesticks are bu- 
ried under ten fathom water, among the rocks 
ofan old fishing station. I know the place. 
well. Assist me in raising them to night, and - 
I will share them with you, and we will both 
take the first chance of going to Honduras.’ 

“ T consented at once—for the devil is ever 
ready to take advantage of a man’s necessities 
—and we went down to the beach immediate- 
ly, where Jose unfastened his doree, and we 
put off for the fishing station. The sea ran 
high, and we bad enough to do to manage our 
slight craft. Jose’s experienced eye was not 
long in discovering the repository of his trea- 
sure, though the night was so dark, and the 
drift was so strong, that we could scarcely see 
beyond the bows, excepting when a streamer 
flashed through the clouds, and showed the 
heavy black waves mounting round about us. 
‘It’s a plaguy bad night, messmate,’ said I. 
Jose turned—the lightning glared over his face 
—it was pale as death. ‘To night or never,’ 
he replied,‘ wear up the doree while I strip.’ 
He did not lose an instant in preparation, and 
after repeating his caution to wear up the craft, 
and keep near the place, he crossed himself, 
and dropt heavily but quietly into the water. 
I thought I heard acry as he descended, and 
my anxiety began to take the shape of fear. 
Jose had scarcely dived a fathom when he rose 
again to the surface—apparently senseless and 


species of the large salmen of the Danube jinanimate, I thought he had stunned himself 
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- turned me no answer. I called again and 


_ Byron. 


- never repent of having eaten too little. 7. No- 
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against the rocks. I called to him, but he re- 


louder, and still no reply. Cold with fear, I 

addled towards the place where the lightning 
had shown me his floating body. One arm was 
lying listless upon the waves, I seized hold of 
it hastily—and dragged him into the boat. As 
I did so, blood—warm blood—spouted over my 
breast and knees—a streamer flashed across 
the firmament—I uttered a yell of horror, and 
let my load drop heavily at my feet. It wasa 
headless trunk!—The jaws of a shark had an- 
ticipated man’s justice:—The punishment of 
the ill fated and guilty Jose had only been pro- 
tracted—not repealed.” 


SUPERSTITIOUS STORY. 

Lord Byronsailed to Lisbon, in the year 1809, 
with a Captain Kidd, of whom he used to men- 
tion a strange story. “ The officer stated, that, 
being asleep one night in his birth, he was 
awakened by the pressure of something heavy 
on his limbs, and, there being a faint light in 
the room, could see, as he thought, distinctly, 
the figure of his brother, who was, at that time, 
in the naval service of the East Indies, dressed 
in his uniform and stretched across the bed. 
Concluding it to be an illusion of the senses, he 
shut his eyes and made an effort to sleep. But 
still the same pressure continued, and still, as 
often as he ventured to take another look, he 
saw the figure lying across him in the same 

sition. ‘To add to the wonder, on putting 

is hand forth to touch this form, he tound the 
uniform, in which he appeared to be dressed, 
dripping wet. On the entrance of one of his 
brother officers, to whom he called out in alarm, 
the apparition vanished; but, in a few months 
after, he received the startling intelligence that 
on that night his brother had been drowned in 
the Indian seas. Of the supernatural charac- 
ter of this appearance Captain Kidd himself 
did not appear to have the slightest doubt.”— 


Jefferson's Decalogue of Canons for Observa- 
tion in Practical Life.—1. Never put off till to- 
morrow what youcan do today. 2. Never 
trouble another for what you can do yourself. 
3. Never spend your money before you have it. 
4. Never buy what you do not want because it 
is cheap; it will be dear to you. 5. Pride costs 
us more than hunger, thirst and cold. 6. We 


thing is troublesome that we do willingly. 8. 
How much pain have cost us the evils which 
have never happened. 9. Take things away 
by their smooth handle. 10. When angry, 
count ten before you speak; if very angry, a hun- 
dred. q 


Cacortnes Excusanpi—A Prurient 
cuse. A Student, who desired leave of absence 
from College, and had tried without effect the 
thousand and one excuses with which the Fa- 
culty are from time to time assailed, hit upon a 
new expedient. He applied some irritating 
substance to the skin between his fingers, so as 
to cause the appearance of that vile eruption, 
the possession of which few persons are willing 
to acknowledge. Thus prepared, he waited on 
the President, and asked to be excused for a 
short time. ‘“ What’s the matter now?” de- 
manded the Prex. “O,Id’n know,” said the 
student, hanging down his head and assuming 
a sheepish air; “I’m ’most ashamed to tell.” 
Poh! poh! out with it,” said the Prex. 
« Well then,” replied the student, approaching 
his Reverence and exhibiting his fingers, “ here 
it is, you may see for yourself—don’t you see 
it? just examine close, if you please,” poking 
his hand, with his fingers sprawling, close in 
the President’s face. “Go! go! exclaimed his 
Reverence, starting back and shuddering with 
the fear of contagion—“go! go! I’m satisfied.” 
— Constellation. 


Murton-y.—A gentleman at one of our city 
boarding-houses, after retiring to bed one night, 
had his nose strongly assailed by the smell of 
roasted mutton. He’ turned upon the other 
side ; but still the same fleshy odour followed 
him. He buried his head under the bed-clothes, 
but the smell grew stronger. He brought his 
nose to the free air once more; but the whole 
room seemed to be more or less impregnated 


proceed? He surely had not taken lodgings 
in the pantry, instead of the bedroom. And 
yet the mutton-ous smell almost persuaded him 
that such a mistake was possible. He, how- 
ever, managed, after various turnings and shift- 
ings, to get into an uncomfortable drowse, in 
which he dreamed all night of carrying a sheep 
on his back, and hearing it cry, baa! baa! 
Arousing from his dreamy state, as soon as it 
was light he got up to reconnoitre the premises, 
and ascertain the cause of the deadly smell. 
He looked into a closet attached to his bedroom, 
he opened the drawer of his dressing table, he 
peeped under the bed—but all to no purpose. 
At last, he bethought him of looking in the bed 
itself; when, lo, instead of finding a quarter of 
roasted mutton, he found he had been quarter- 
ed between two table-cloths, which, with the 
greasy collections of a whole week, were placed 
on his bed to serve their turn in the capacity 
of sheets.—Constellation. 


Byron AnD THE Farr Sex.—He was a good 
deal weakened and thinned by his illness at 
Patras, and on his return to Athens, standing 
one day before a looking-glass, he said to Lord 
Sligo—*How pale I look! Ishould like, I think, 
to die ofa consumption.” “ Why ofa consump- 
tion?” asked his friend. “Because then,” he an- 
swered, “the women would all say, See that 
poor Byron—how interesting he looks in dy- 
ing!” In this anecdote, which, slight as it is, 
the relater remembers as a proof of the poet’s 
consciousness of his own beauty, may be traced 
also the habitual reference of his imagination 
to that sex, which, however he affected to de- 
spise it, influenced, more or less, the flow and 
colour of all his thoughts.—Moore’s Byron. 


MRS. MONTFORD. 


Gay wrote his well-known ballad of Black- 
eyed Susan upon this celebrated actress, who 
was contemporary with Cibber. After her 
retirement from the stage, love and the ingrati- 
tude of a bosom friend, having deprived her of 
reason, she was placed in a receptacle for lu- 
natics. One day, she asked her attendant 
what play was to be performed that -evening, 
and was told Hamlet. In this tragedy she 
had always been received with rapture as 
Ophelia. 'The recollection struck her forcibly, 
and with that cunning which is so often allied 
to insanity, she contrived to elude the care of 
the keepers, and got to the Theatre, where 
she concealed herself until the scene in which 
Ophelia enters in her insane state. Then she 
pushed on the stage, before the lady who per- 
formed the previous part of the character could 
come on, and exhibited a more perfect repre- 
sentation of madness than the utmost exertions 
of mimic art could effect. She was, in truth, 
Ophelia herself, to the amazement of the per- 
formers, and to the astonishment of the audi- 
ence. Nature having made this last effort, her 
vital powers failed her. On going off she ex- 
claimed—* It is all over.” She was immedi- 
ately conveyed back to her place of security, 
and in a few days after, 1 

“ Like a lily drooping, 
Bow’d her head and died.” 


Colley Cibber’s Life of himself. 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the New-York American. 
LOVE AND REASON—an ALLEGORY. 


One night, when Love, oppress’d with pain, 
Had thrown aside his golden quiver, 

And gone to cool his throbbing brain, 
To roam awhile by Reason’s river; 


Upon the bank of roses gay, 
hich fringe the edge of Reason’s water, 


And saw a cherub girl at pla 
«¢ Come hither, hither, blooming child— 
Long have I sought to have thee near me; 


Let’s roam among those roses wild— 
I’ve not my bow—you need not fear me!” 


As Love pronounced the maiden’s name, 
From his bright wing he pluck’d a feather: 

Pleased with the proffer’d toy, she came, 
And hand in hand they roam’d together. 


At length there rose a tempest wild, : 
Though Reason thought *twas not seavennng 
But storms scarce felt by Reason’s child, 


with the same odour. From whence could it 


To gracile Love appear’d, oh freezing! 


**Qh! sereen me from this iey air! 
My wings are all too wet for flying! 
Oh, take me to that bosom fair!”— 
Said Love to Reason, softly sighing. 


And nestling up to Reason’s form, 

Spread his chill wings on Reason’s shoulder— 
And this is why as Love grows warm, 
Reason, they say, grows always colder. 


The Zephyr now rode down the air, 

And kiss’d the rain-drops from the cresses; 
And Love unbraided Reason’s hair, 

And dried his wings with Reason’s tresses. 


But both grew faint and weary soon— 

** Reason,” said Love, ** the choice is ours; 
Let’s stay beneath this silver moon, 

And sleep to-night among the flowers.” 


Reason replied, with drooping head: 
And pausing neath a weeping willow, 
They made a soft carnation hed: 
And plae’d a rose-bud for a pillow. 


But, lest another storm might rise, 

Of which they’d have too little warning, 
One was to watch the changing skies, 

And one to sleep, by turns, till morning. 


Thus each awhile in slumber lay; 

Each watch’d the other’s couch of roses; 
And this is why they always say 

When Love awakes, Reason reposes. 


Westpoint. HARP OF THE ISLE, 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


When life is gone, death hastens on, 
As Evening when the Sun is set, 
But to the Sun there is a dawn, 
Then wherefore should our life forget, 
Tho’ dim in death, to rise again? 
If always on Death’s silent plain 
The parted soul be left, 
Whence come those generations forth, 
That grow and wane upon the earth, 
Successively bereft? 


Life is a day—a fitful day, 
Such as we all may see—its hours 
Where sun and cloud alternate sway— 
Its evening shades and morning flowers; 
Its early glory all increased, 
As is the Sun’s when in the east, 
By life’s reflecting wave: 
Its high meridian toil, far through 
Wide worlds of cloud, and skies of blue, 
At length its evening grave. 


Life is a year—a changeful year, 
Its bland and spring time hour of youth, 
Its early loves, in feeling dear, 
Ifs passion for the shrine of truth; 
At such # time how hope steals on, 
With freshened wing from being’s dawn, 
Far down through distant years, 
Nor thinks the brightness in that gloom 
Is scattered from her own fair plume, 
And that all else is—tears! 


Then comes life’s autumn season—and 
Fade all the glories of all things; 
A sallow hue pervades the land, 
And frozen are the sea’s blue wings; 
The glories of the forest fall, 
And cluster over Nature’s pall, 
While in life’s western sky, 
The gathering mists come up to shed 
Oblivion on the weary head 
Of him who wished to die. 


THE SUM OF LIFE.—sy J. 0. RocKWELL. 


Searcher of Gold, whose days and nights 
All waste away in anxious care, 
Estranged from all of life’s delights, 
Unlearned in all that is most fair, 
Who sailest not with easy glide, 
But delvest in the depths of tide, 
And strugglest in the foam, 
O come and view this land of graves, 
Death’s northern sea of frozen waves, 
And mark thee out thy home. 


Lover of Woman, whose sad heart 
Wastes like a fountain in the Sun, 
Clings most where most its pain does start, 
Dies by the light it lives upon, 
Come to the land of Graves—for here 
Are beauty’s smile, and beauty’s tear, 
Gathered in holy trust, 
Here slumber forms as fair as those 
Whose cheeks now living shame the rose, 
Their glory turned to dust. 


Lover of Fame, whose foolish thought 
Steals onward from thé wave of Time, 
Tell me—what ness hath it brought, 
Atoning for that restless crime? 
The spirit-mansion desolate, 
And open to the storms of fate, 
The absent soul in fear, 
Bring home thy thoughts, and come with me, 


And see where all thy pride must be— 
| Seqreher' of here! 


The warrior—thou with snowy plume, 
That goest to the bugle’s call, 

Come and look down—this lonely tomb 
Shall hold thee and thy glories all— 

The haughty brow, the manly frame, 

The daring deeds, the sounding fame, 
Are trophies but for death; 

The millions who have toiled like thee 

Are stayed and here they sleep. And see,—~ 

Does glory lend them breath? 


EVE TO ADAM. 


God is thy law, thou mine: to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise. 
With thee conversing I forget all time, 

All seasons and their change; all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glist’ning with dew; fragrant, the fertile earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild: then silent night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 
But neither breath of morn when she ascends 


‘1 With charm of earliest birds, nor rising sun 


On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glist’ning with dew; nor fragrance after showers; 
Nor grateful evening mild; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by noon, 

Or glittering starlight without thee is sweet 


In Philadelphia, on the 16th instant, by the Rey, 
Mr. Bedell, Caanves Extis, M. D. of Burlington, 
New Jersey, to Miss Errzaneta Lioyvp, of this city, 

On Wednesda afternoon, 17th inst. by the Rev. 
Isaac Leeser, Mr. M. Isaacson, to Miss R. Laza- 
rus, of Mobile. 

On Thursday the 18th inst. by the Rev. William 
E. Ashton, Mr. Danret R. Asuron, to Miss Exi- 
ZABETH, daughter of Joseph Marsh, Esq. all of this 
city. 

On the 14th inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. Joun 
A. Werserett, to Miss Exiza M. Kettey, both 
of Burlington county, state of New Jersey. 

On the 18th instant, by the same, Mr. Patrick 
Briscor, to Miss Erizasera Terry, both of this | 
city. 

On the 16th inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, 
Mr. Joun Prerce, to Miss Renecca Bunn, 


By the same, on the 18th instant, Mr. Samurz 
WELLs, to Miss Margaret Suaw. 


= 


DIED, 


This morning, at 2 o’clock, after a lingering com- 
same which she bore with resignation and fortitude, 
Mrs. Sorta BAKER, widow of the late George Ba- 
ker, in the 63d year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning, 17th inst. Mary Janz 
Bang, in the eighth year of her age. 

On Wednesday, 17th inst. after a lingering indis- 
position, JONATHAN QUICKSELL. 

On Wednesday, 17th inst. after a short and pain- 
ful illness, Mrs. Harrier Green, wife of Henry 
Green. 

This morning, at Germantown, Mr. Tuomas 
Coats, in the 74th year of his age; for many years 
a respectable merchant of this city. 

On Thursday morning, Miss Mary Taem,in the 
19th year of her age. ; 


On Thursday morning, Mrs. Marcaret Wo tr. 

On Saturday the 20th inst. James Ditton, in the 
42d year of his age. 

On Sunday, Mr. Ropert Deverrx, aged 34 years, 
a native of Ireland, county of Cork, town of Mallow. 

re Sunday the 21st inst. Enwarp Roax, Black- 
smith. 

On Sabbath morning, March 2ist, Doctor Grorcz 
CakLL. 

On Monday the 22d inst. Mrs. Laura M. wife of 
Harvey Filley, in the 28th year of her age. 

On Sunday evening last, the 21st instant, Perct- 
vaL Avcustus, son of John F. Lewis, in the 4th 
year of his age. 
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